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xLis  circular  provides  a  suggested  operating  technique  for 
I'chool  Lunch  Projects.   The  procedure  presented  herein  is  not  mandatory. 
Local  conditions  and  special  reajiireiTients  may  necessitate  some  changes. 
It  is  lieliGved,  however,  that  this  procedure  is  adequate  to  accor.olish 
the  desired  ohjcctivc  of  such  projects, 

2hiG  prcccduro  relates  cnlj/  to  the  tccluiiquc  of  project  cpors,- 
tion.  I'Tothing  in  this  circular  is  to  he  construed  as  affecting  or  BiOdifyin^ 
in  any  way  administrative  proccdiires  of  the  !'Jork  Prcjocts  Administration, 
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.•il583  IITTRODUCTION 


In  our  educational  system  we  are  wasting 
much  money  trying  to  teach  children  v/ith 
half  starved  "bodies  and  minds.   We  shall 
spend  tomorrow  on  the  care  of  their  sick- 
ness many  times  over  vhat  we  save  today 
on  food  which  would  prevent  it.* 

Thomas  larran,  Jr.,  Surgeon-General 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 


A  school  lunch  program  developed  in  response  to  the  urge  for 
the  establishment  of  government  work  projects  for  women  and  in  response 
to  the  demand  from  local  school  officials  and  other  interested  persons 
that  hungry  children  be  fed.   This  demand  came  not  only  from  metropolitan 
and  urban  areas  but  from  rural  and  remote  communities,  where  contrary 
to  general  belief,  malnutrition  has  long  been  a  serious  problem. 

School  lunch  projects  were  initiated  during  the  early  days  of 
the  relief  program,  financed  from  funds  allocated  under  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation^  Under  the  Civil  Works  Administration  the  program 
was  greatly  ex].anded  and  by  the  end  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  in  1935,  school  Ivmch  projects  were  in  operation  in  39 
States,  employing  7,442  women. 

The  philosophy  underlying  this  early  program  was  simple; 
Children  were  hungry;  they  must  be  fed.  But  as  the  program  expanded  and 
it  became  apparent  that  satisfying  the  appetites  of  hungry  children  was 
not  an  end  in  itself,  new  methods  and  new  techniques  of  project  operation 
were  introduced.  The  problems  involved  were  complex  and  confused;  such 
issues  as  how  to  feed  needy  children  without  social  stigma  and  how  to 

Source:   "Nutrition  and  National  Health"  -  The  Technology-  Review,  Vol. 
XLII,  No.  8,  June  1940. 
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reach  children  siiiferr.ng  frcra  raalmitrition  thooigh  from  families  s.hle 
to  pay  for  lunches  had  to  "be  recogn.iaed  and  solvad;  such  prcblerns 
as  hov  to  train  project  v/orkers  in  hjihits  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation 
and  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  with  an  evei -increasing 
change  in  personnel  due  to  legislative  action,  had  to  "bs  recognized  and 
solved;  such  prolDlems  as  how  to  secure  the  riaxiraiu:i  community  cooperation 
had  to  he  recognized. and  solved. 

The  oujcctives  'of  the  progra.m  'became  then,  in  order  of  importance, 
to: 

1.  Estahlish  useful  work  projects  for  the  employment  of 
needy  persons. 

2.  Feed  needy  and  malnourished  cydldren,  vrithout 
discrimination,  well-halanced  meals. 

S.   Secure  community  cooperation  to  e:-rpand  the  program 
a.t  a  rate  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  childi'en 
in  rural,  urhan,  and  metropolitan  areas. 

As  of  April  Zi,    1940,  36,303  persons  were  employed  on  the  school 
lunch  pr0;-;ram  with  projects  opi."irating  in  all  hut  two  States.   Cf  the 
numher  employed,  7,  £64  v;ore  men  and  2B,o?9  v;ere  women.   T'he  men  were  em- 
ploys! prim.arily  on  the  gardening  aspect  of  the  -nrojoct,  which  has  nov\f 
tecome,  along  v.'ith  food,  preservation,  an  integral  part  of  the  program 
(It  should  he  noted  that  many  comm.unities  rcou'st  projects  which  cannot 
he  operated  because  there  is  no  available  V,'?A  Irhor. ) 

The  correlation  of  gardening  and  canning  activities  with  the 
serving  of  school  lunches  has  hecn  an.  obvious  aol-.ition  of  the  proolem  of 
supplying  children  with  adequate  vegotahlcs  in  their  diet  and  a,t  the  sam.e 
time  providing  [vcar-round  eiiTploymont  for  the  persons  en  the  project. 
The  Surplus  I'larketing  Alrainistrrtion  through  th.o  allocation  of  surplus 
foods  has  made  possible  th-)  or)eration  oi  school  l\\nch  projects  in  mrny 
comj-aunities  v;hich  would  otherwise  not  he  able  to  maintain  a  prograjn. 
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It  is  to  "be  note!  in  the  e:q:anr.ion  of  the  i^rogra^  that  the 
philosophy  has  f^xeailj  changed..      A   large  n\ira"ber  of  agencies  and  orjaniza- 
tions,  Federal,  state,  and  local,  r-re  now  cooperatinf;  in  the  program;  the 
lunches  have  hecorae  not  merely  "hot"  lunches,  which  in  many  instances  meant 
only  a  hov;l  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread  s.-^rved  a'  noon,  hut  school  Ivmches 
v;hich  are  well-balg.nced.  vrell-cooked.  and  well- served  meals..  As  the  program 
grov/s  it  is  reaching  more  and  more  high  cc'iiool  students  as  well  as  younger 
children. 

In  many  places  the  serving  of  hreakiast  to  children  who  cam.e  to 
school  hvmgry  hecaiise  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  home  meals  or  hecause  of 
the  long  distances  they  must  tra/ol  to  reach  school  has  become  a  part  of 
the  progrfjin,   God  liver  oil,  ru'id  supplementary  mid-morning  nourishment  in 
the  form  of  milk  or  fruit  arc  often  "being  provided  for  extremely  malnourished 
children. 

The  most  oersistent  trend  appearing  at  the  present  time  is  that 
v'hich  includes  the  serving  of  school  lunches  as  a  regular  part  of  the  edu- 
cational services  to  children.   More  and  more  the  public  is  recognizing  that 
the  school  is  responsible  for  those  factors  v/hich  affect  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  child  as  well  as  for  those  which  affnct  his  mental  development 
directly.  V;PA  school  lunch  projects  are  e^rpanding  to  include  Siimmer  feeding 
programs  for  children  in  playgro'unds  and  in  camps  for  m^derprivileged  and 
m.alnourished  children. 

The  methods  and  techniques  elaborated  in  this  manual  have  been 
developed  in  a,n  effort  to  meet  the  many  perplexing  problems  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  school  lunch  program  and  to  establish  standards  of  opcrption 
which  viill  increase  the  value  of  the  projects  to  the  commuiiitios  which 
they  serve. 
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OPiSATIOiii  OP  SCHOOL  LU!:TCII  PHOJEOTS 


Part  I  PreliTTiinary  Pla.inin;^  for  a  School  Lunch  Pro.iect 

In  pls-nning  for  the  opera.tion  of  a  IvPA  school  lunch  project  it  is 
necessnry  to  consider  the  tj'T)Cs  of  activities  per7nis£;i'ble  under  IvTA 
regulations,  the  extent  of  the  need  not  mot  by  existing  school  feeding 
progrnma  in  the  comimmity,  the  potential  legal  sponsorship,  the  interest 
of  the  ccanunity  ia  proraoting  the  v/ork,  and  the  ahility  of  locil  organiza- 
tions to  provide  financial  assistance. 

Section  1.   Conditions  of  Operation.  WA  personnel  may  he  assigned 
to  projects  for  preparing  and  serving  meals  to  needy  or  undcrnoiirished 
children  in  puhlic  and  parochial  schools,  public  canps,  public  play- 
grounds, and  child  care  centers,  and  to  other  WA  projects  where  the  ser- 
ving of  food  is  a  ro£,ular  activity  of  the  project,  subject  to  the  provisions 
set  forth  in  Operating  Procedure  G--5,  section  13. 

If  a  project  is  to  operate  in  schools  v;hore  both  free  and  paid 
lunches  v/ill  be  served,  as  in  school  cafeterias  v.'hcre  I'-.PA  labor  is 
provided  to  mal^e  possible  the  serving  of  free  lunches,  spcciol  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  provision  v/hicli  states,  "There  shall  be  no 
discrir.iination  or  segregation  of  children  v/hc  are  receiving  free  Ituiches 
fron  other  children."   The  preliminary  planning  v;ith  the  sponsor  should 
include  specific  arrangements  to  injure  thot   this  reqiaironent  is  net. 
Practices  such  as  the  follovdng  are  considered  discriminatory: 

1.  Serving  a  different  ru'.nu  to  children  receiving 
free  lunches; 

2.  Using  special  tickets  vAich  v/ould  obviously 
identify  children  as  reoipioaits  of  free  lunches; 

(October  9,  1940) 
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?.   Serving  free  limches  in  a  separate  room  or  at 
separate  ta"bles; 

4.  Requiring  children  receiving  I'ree  lunohcs  to 
stand  in  a  se^iaxate  line  when  cafeteria  service 
i;3  used; 

5.  Serving  free  and  paid  lunches  at  different  hours. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  transactions  v;ith  respect  to  papnent  for 
lunches  "be  handled  in  the  school  office  or  other  roon  designated  for  that 
purpose  rather  than  in  the  lunch  roG'n  or  in  the  individual  class  roo'-is. 
A  ticket  system,  providing  for  the,  use  of  identical  tickets  for  "both  paid 
aiid  free  lunches  has  proved  generally  satisfactory.   It  is  the  sponsor's 
rciponsioility  to  assign  a  rcpresontativG,  usually  a  school  secretary  or 
teacher,  to  collect  money  and  issue  tickets,  since  ''/PA  personnel  is  not 
perriiitted  to  handle  funds. 

WiiCn  the  established  syston  requires  daily  cash  pa;mcnt  in  the  lunch 
room  ai'-d  it  is  not  feasible  to  adept  a  ticket  system,  tokens  resoulDling 
coins  may  "be  issued  to  children  receiving  free  lui'.ches, 

li/lien  ¥PA  assista^icc  is  requested  to  cnahle  a  school  operating  its  ov.^n 
lunch  room  to  provide  free  lunches  for  an  additional  num'ber  of  children, 
assurriiCC  should  "be  given  that  the  standards  of  oporaticn  v;ill  he  equal 
to  those  set  for  school  lunch  projects  operated  entirely  v;ith  ICA  lahor. 
It  is  not  to  the  "best  interests  of  the  IffA  progrijn  tc  have  a  part  in  the 
operation  of  a  lunch  room  v.'hich  is  ou'bstandard  with  respect  tc  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  or  in  which  the  kind  rf  food  served  indicates  no  regard  to 
the  nutritional  needs  of  children.   'L'nicr  no  conditions  should  'tJPA   laocr 
"be  provided  for  schojl  lunch  rooms  which  do  not  -leet  the  standards  of 
¥?A  operated  school  lunch  units. 

(October  P,  1940) 
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Section  2.   Sponsorship.   School  lunch  projects,  either  statev.dde  or 
local  inay  he  sponsored,  hy  the  Department  of  Education,  Department  of 
Puhlic  Ifelfare,  Department  of  Health,  or  other  pnhlic  agencv  legally 
authorized  to  prosecute  such  v;ork  according  to  regulations  set  forth  in 
Operating  Procedure  G-2.   In  most  instances,  hov;cvar,  the  official  sponsor 
needs  and  requires  assistance  from  co-sponsors  in  the  promotion  and 
development  of  the  school  lunch  progrjun. 

Since  Federal  ftinds  arc  irsue.lly  limited  to  pajinent  for  supervision 
'and  lahor,  local  school  hoards  ordii^arily  assujnc  the  financia,l  rcsponsi- 
hility  for  food,  other  m.atcrial  costs,  and  equipment  for  the  units  of  the 
project  operiiting  under  their  jurisdiction.   Frequently  funds  arc  pro- 
vided as  sponsors'  contritutions  through  the  cooperation  of  iion'-'profit 
private  agencies  sucn  as  Parent  Teacher  Associo-ticns,  ci\-ic  organizations, 
welfare  agencies,  and  interested  individuals. 


(October  9,  1940) 
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Section  3.  Ad'/isory  Committees.   Community  participation  and  assis- 
tance, which  is  heartily  encouraged,  may  "be  secured  tlirough  the  estahlish- 
ment  and  use  of  advisory  committees  comprised  of  representative  citizens. 
The  selection  of  persons  for  a  community  committee  calls  for  considerable 
groundwork  which  can  "be  done  "by  the  WPA  supervisor  and  the  sponsor.   Com- 
mittee appointments  should  "be  made  on  the  "basis  cf  indicated  interest, 
capacity  for  leadership,  influence,  and  ii^illingncss  to  serve  on  the  part 
of  the  person  considered. 

The  committGo  should  meet-  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  carry 

out  the  work  effectively.   A  working,  interested  committee  signifies  that 

people  of  the  community  are  taking  an  active  part  in  solving  their 

comnu.nity's  pro'blem.   In  order  to  render  the  maximum  service,  a  ICPA 

school  lunch  program  must  "be  a  comi-iunity  program  properly  integrated  into 

the  comrounity  life.   To  this  end,  it  is 'suggested  that  personnel  for 

school  lunch  project  advisory  committees  "be  selected  from  the  following; 

Local  school  "boards 
Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
Departments  of  Public  Health 
Parent  Teacher  Associations 
Home  Economics  Associations 
Agricultural  Extension  Services 
Service  clubs  and  fraternity  organizations 
.'  Women's  clubs 
Church  societies 
Chambers  of  Commerce 


(October  9,  1940) 
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The  major  reaponsioilitiGr-  of  an  advinor-r  coiiv^ittoe  '5hculd  "be   to 
assist  iu  tLe  jlanning  for  a  school  luuch  pro^rori,  vhich  ns.j   also  include 
gardoniug  and  food 'preservation  activities,  ar.d  to  interpret  the  entire 
■orogran  and  its  achiovonents  to  the  conmunity  so  that  its  ajjns  arc,  under- 
stood.  In  securing  financial  supjiort  for  this  progrs^n,  an  advisory 
committee  rrliould  asGiuno  responsihility  for  soliciting  contrilutions  from 
civic  organizations,  huriness  firms,  and  iiidividuals.   The  technical 
assistance  of  an  advisory  com^-.itbeG  should  he  used,  vjhon  it  is  availahle 
from  mer.hers  '^-f  the  comiiittee  vao  are  professional  persons,  such  as  homo 
economic  teachers,  agricultural  agents,  ho^me  dcmon-^tration  ?,gent?,  and 
health  officials.   The  advisory  corr.dt  tecs  should  Goordiii.ato  their  v/ork 
with  that  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  and  ether  groups  reaching  the 
hones  in  order  that  the  Gducationol  phase  of  the  school  lunch  program  nay 
carry  over   into  the  homes  of  the  children.   This  iifould  he  instrumental 
in  introducing  hotter  dietary  stand.ards  in  the  community. 


(Oct -her  9,  1940) 
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Section  4.   Integration  with  Other  Frofcraro-S.   In  the  planning  and 
development  of  a  WA   school  lunch  prcgrrm,  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  work  of  other  agencies  aiid  organizations  in  the  field  of  child  welfare, 
and  an  endeavor  made  to  integrate  this  program  with  those  having  sirailar 
ohjectives.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  school  lunch  project  with 
other  programs  the  scope  of  activity  may  he  enlarged  to  include  the  feeding 
of  needy  children  in  scliools  during  vacation,  on  summer  play  grounds,  and 
in  recreation  camps, 

?a.rticular  attention  should  he  giveiL  to  the  program  for  developing 
increased  outlets  for  surplus  food  stuffs  v/hich  is  directed  hy  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Adjninistration  and  which  includes  the  expansion  of  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  development  of  a  year-round  feeding  plan. 

In  the  expansion  of  ''JPA  school  lunch  projects,  close  coordination  hc- 
tv;een  the  local  distrihuting  agencies  for  surplus  "cods  and  the  sponsors 
of  the  school  lunch  prograji  is  necessary.  Regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation 'of  surplus  foods,  the  amounts  distribatod  to  sponsors,  and  the 
method  of  distri'oution  are  determined  hy  the  Sui'^lus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion and  the  State  Department  of  Welfare.   The  mechanics  of  distributing 
surplus  foods  arc  generally  h'cuadlod  hy  \r?A  commodity  distribution  projects. 


(Octohcr  9,  1940) 
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Fart  II.  Fro.ject  Farsonnel 

Section  5.   Sui>;rvisors.   I'he  organizatioix  of  a  statevjide  project  may 
-provide  for  stpte,  district,  area,  county,  ana  v.;! it  supervision  according 
to  the  exbent  and  si'^e  of  the  program. 

Supervisory  personnel  must  be  selected  in  accordance  with  requirements 
set  forth  in  Operating  Procedure  S-9,  Section  44.   G-enaral  duties  performed 
oy  all  supervisors  should  he  in  accord  vn.tn  those  given  in  joh  descriptions 
in  Operating  Frocedure  S-9,  Appendix  B,  Section  5.   Specific  duties  should 
"be  planned  achninistrativoly  oy  the  State  Fircctor  of  Frofessional  and 
Service  Froiects. 

Since  tiie  sv.ccess  or  value  of  a.  project  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
ahility  of  the  supervisor  as  a  leader,  the  follov;ing  general  qualifications 
should  he  looked  for  in  all  suT)crvisors  regardless  of  level; 

1.  Executive  and  administrative  ability  with  an  under- 
standing of  and  appreciation  for  the  progrs,ra; 

2.  Ability  to  direct  others  as  well  as  to  follov; 
directions; 

3.  Enthusiasm,  initiative,  and  good  judgment; 

4.  A  pleasing  personality  and  ability  .o  establish 
and  maintain  harmonious  working  relationships 
with  others; 

5.  Ability  to  meet  emergencies  with  poise  and  self- 
confidence. 
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Section  6,  Pro ,1  set  Workers.  Workers  should  Tdg  assigned  to  school 
lunch  projects  as  ioreraen,  cooks,  or  helpers,  according  to  the  regulations 
set  forth  in .  Cperatinf:  Procedure  E-9.  Assignmen-bs  should  "be  made  according 
to  the  organization  plan  and  the  tjnpe  of  work  to  he  performed.   Every  imit 
not  large  enough  for  the  assignrr.ent  of  a  full  time  supervisor  should  have 
one  person  in  immediate  charge  to  as'jumc  direction  of  and  resioonsihility 
for  the  work  of  the  unit.   It  may  he  advisahle  in  many  instances  to  assign 
men  to  the  school  lunch  project  as  cooks  and  helpers.   Large  \mits  may 
require  the  eraploym.ont  of  workers  in  other  classifications  such  as  hakors, 
clerks,  and  tjnpists. 

Food  preparation  facilities,  the  tjTpo  of  meal  to  he  prepared,  and 
general  working  conditions  must  he  taken  into  consideration  in  dct'~rm.ining 
the  ratio  of  workca's  to  children  served  on  a  particular  unit.   On  projects  . 
serving  up  to  100  children  a  ratio  of  1  to  25  is  ordinarily  advisahle.  As 
the  size  'of  the  unit  increases  the  Tsroportionate  numher  of  workers  required 
will  decrease.   One  worker  to  every  50  children  heyond  100  is  ustiaaly  a 
satisfactory  ratio. 
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Pp..rt  III  Health  and  Hygiene 


Section  7.  Medical  Examinations.  Arrangements  for  medical  examina- 
ti>ms  of  workers  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  Operating  Procedure  C— 5, 
Section  13. 

Sponsors  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  requiring  all  persons 
v;ho  assist  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  lunches  to  have  health 
certificates.   Children,  teachers,  or  other  volunteer  workers  should  meet 
the  same  health  standard  required  of  workers  assigned  to  the  project. 

Section  6,  Personal-  Eygione.  ¥orkcr:3  who  have  colds  should  not  "be 
on  duty  in  a  school  lunch  unit. 

The  use  of  paper  tissues  in  place  of  handkerchiefs  is  desirable. 
These  should  he  provided  "by  the  sponr.or,  if  possible. 

Absolute  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is  essential  for  all 
food  handlers  and  should  be  required  of  school  lunch  workers.   Good 
grooming  should  also  be  required.  A  well  groomed  appearance  increases 
the  workers'  self  confidence,  helps  them  develop  a  professional  attitude 
toward  their  work,  a.nd  presents  them  favorably  to  the  public. 

The  hair,  wliidi  should  be  kept  clean  and  neatly  arrt\nged,  must  be 
covered  r.t   all  times  by  a  close  fitting  cap  or  by  a  not.   ^'ets  that  as 
n;:;n.rly  as  possible  match  the  color  of  the  hair  arc  preferable. 

A  standard  first  aid  kit  shall  bo  maintained  on  each  school  lunch 
project  unit,  and  all  injuries  sustained  by  workers  in  the  lino  of  duty 
shall  bo  reported  in  accordance  with  prescribed  procedure. 
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Section  9.   irniforms.   In  accordancs  vitii  Operating  Procedure  0-5, 
section  ].5,  workers  on  the  Kchool  1-anch  pirojects  are  required  to  have 
three  uniform-ij,   Eov/ever,  s-inco  the  nature  of  the  work  necessitates  a 
fresh  unifoi'm  every  day,  fi've  uniforms  are  preicrahle  to  allow  adeqirate 
time  for  laundering. 

V'hite  uniforifls  for  nisn  should  oe   required  and  should  consist  of 
trousers,  jimpor,  cook's  cap,  and  butchep^s  apron.   The  niatorial  for 
men's  vmiforms  s.houid  have  sufficient  "bocly  to  ho  aDsorbent  and  sturdy. 
Heavy  shcotin';,  duck,  or  drill  arc  more  suitatle  for  ;ncn's  i.miforms  tiian 
lighter  weight  materialr. 

The  uniforms  for  worr.en  should  consist  of  a  dress  r?nd  work  apron;  a 
cap  r.ay  be  inclr'-ded  if  preferred  to  a  hair  net.   The  dress  should  be  a 
closed  laodel,  rot  "wrap  aroimd,"  -.'^ade  c:r:fortably  loose  through  the 
shoulders  and  ariris  to  xjermit  free  body  action.   Sleeves  may  be  rhort  or 
long  according  to  s bate  recommendations.   If  buttons  fore  used  as  fasteners 
both  buttons  ard  buttohlrolns  rr.ust  be  kept  intact.   The  use  of  pins  for 
fasteners  should  not  be  p'jrmitted.  A  satisfgxtory  uniforr.  for  women 
workers  has  bser  developed  by  the  Colorado  stabewido  sewing  project.   A 
sketch  of  &ho  uniform  and  a  .diagram  of  the  1-y  together  with  directions 
for  constii.rction  appea.r  in  Appendix  A. 

The  work  apron  should  be  made  with  a  bib  sufficiently  wide  to  protect 
the  front  of  the  uniform  and  should  be  full  enough  to  protect  the  sides  of 
the  dross.   The  cap  snould  cover  the  hair  comrilotcly. 

The  laimdering  of  uniforms  should  also  be  ."  ^-rt  of  tne  sponsor's 
contribution  but  raay  bo  mnde  the  rospousibii.ity  of  tiio  worker.   The  use  of 
white  u-nifcrms  is  suggested  since  they  m^y  be  ca-sily  laiuidercd.   Colored 
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uniforms  often  fade  from  continual  laundering  and  are  luiattractive  in 
appearance. 

Superrisors  of  school  lunch  units  should  he  required  to  wear  uniforms 
when  assisting  v;orkers  and  when  inspecting  the  preparation  of  food.   Field 
supervisors  and  visitors  should  be  provided  v/ith  slix-on  uniforms  if 
ohservations  are  made  in  actual  contact  v,'ith,  food.   The  materi3,l  and  style 
selected  for  uniforms  to  he  v,'orn  hy  supervisors  should  conform  to  the 
accepted  standards  for  v/orkors  "o.niforms  but  they  may  he  distinctive  in 
color  although  T)ractical  and  conservative. 
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Part  IV  Physical  Set-Ura  of  a  School  Lunch  Unit 

The  svpce   anci  equipment  provided  for  a  school  lunch  unit  should  he 
such  that  food  may  be  -orepared  and  served  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner  'under  safe  and  sanitary  conditions.   Certain  minimum  standards  are 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  this  objective.   Eag-erness  to  serve  the  need 
in  a  comn,unity  should  not  prevent  adherence  to  these  standards;  the  minimum 
should  be  met  by  the  sponsor  before  a  unit  is  ODened.   Gradually,  as  the 
value  of  the  project  becomes  evident  to  the*  com'^iunity,  more  desirable 
standards  can  be  achieved. 

Section  10.   T^npes  of  School  Lunch  Units.   The  availability  of  space, 
and  facilities  in  the  community  v.'ill  determine  whether  school  lunch  units 
will  be  located  in  the  schools  they  are  to  serve  or  elsewhere.   A  survey 
of  the  local  situation  will  indicate  the  type  of  operation  which  will  be 
most  effective. 

A.  Coinnlete  Unit  at-Sohuol  Site.   When  school  buildin^-s  Include 
already  established  kitchens  and  I'unch  rooms  or  v.'hen  space  which  ma;- 
be  eauipped  for  preparing  and  serving  meals  is  available  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  operate  the  school  lunch  unit  in  the  school 
itself.   If  space  in  the  school  building  is  not  available,  a  senarat 
building  on  the  school  grounds  may  be  used.   In  many  instances 
schools  have  found  it  possible  to  build  kitchens  and  lunch  rooms  of 
inex-pensive  construction  on  the  school  premises,  as  separate 
buildings  or  additions  in  order  to  rirovide  for  the  operation  of  a 
school  lunch  unit. 

B.  Complete  Unit  in  Community  Buildinit:-.   If  facilities  for  cooking 
and  serving  lunches  cannot  be  proviaed  at  the  school  site,  school 
lunch  quarters  may  be  established  in  some  other  building  in  the 
community,  preferably  within  easy  v/slking  distance  of  the  school. 
The  sponsor  should  provide  for  sunervision  of  children  between  the 
school  and  lunch  room,  and  for  transportation,  if  it  is  not  feasible 
for  the  children  to  walk. 

An  already  established,  well-eouipped  kitchen  and  dining  room  in 

a  church,  club  house,  or  community  center  may  prove  satisfactory  and 

is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  minimizing  eoulpment  expense. 

If  this  t^rpe  of  housing  is  used  arrangements  should  be  made  to  insure 

that  other  activities  carried  on  in  the  ''uilding  will  not  interfere 

v;ith  school  lunch  operations. 
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C.   Cgutral  Preparation  Unit.   In  certain  situations  it  may  he 
advisable  to  establish  a  central  preparation  unit  to  serve  all 
the  schools  in  a  city  or  town  or  a  number  of  rural  schools  with- 
in an  acconsiJle  radiui.^.   Under  this  typ3  of  operation  food  is 
prepared  in  the  central  kitchen  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  total  number  of  l\mchcs  to  be  served  and  distributed 
in  bulk  to  the  individual  schools, 

The  plan  maJces  it  possible  to  extend  the  school  l-:inch  proc^rara 
to  schools  which  lack  the  neccsGary  space  and  facilities  for 
'food  preparation.   It  also  offers  a  possible  solution  to  the 
problem  of  providing  school  lionches  in  rural  schools  in  local- 
ities where  no  certified  workers  are  available. 

When  the  schools  served  arc  located  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  central  kitchen,  workers  who  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Itmchos  may  go  to  the  schools  at  the  lunch  hour  tc  serve 
the  food,  wash  and  sterilize  the  dishes.  Xhcn  this  is  not 
possible,  helpers  may  be  assigned  for  full  time  at  the  serving 
site,  provided  the  number  of  lunches  served  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  plan  feasible  from  the  stcrndpoint  of  hours  of  work. 
In  order  to  provide  full  time  employment  it  may  be  desirable 
to  have  the  workers  at  the  school  prepare  a  portion  of  the 
lunch.  This  preparation  would  necessarily  bo  limited  to  foods 
requiring  no  cooking,  such  as  salads,  sandwiches,  and  ujicookcd 
deserts. 

If  ICPA  Irbcr  is  not  available  or  if  the  mrnber  of  lionchcs  served 
docs  not  justify  the  assignment  of  a  worker,  tho  sponsor  should 
ass-jme  responsibility  for  tlic  serving  of  tlio  food.   In  such  cases 
a.ll  ''•'^A  standards  will  apply. 

Transportation  of  the  food  to  the  schools  is  an  importaait  factor 
in  the  central  kitchen  type  of  school  lunch  operation.   In  accord- 
ance with  Operating  Procedure  G-5,  section. 13,  all  applicable 
state  a\d  local  health  and  safety  rcgi.ilaticns  shall  bo  observed. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  a  transportation  syotcm  which  will 
insure  deliveries  to  the  various  serving  locations  at  the  proper 
time.   Covered  containers,  sterilized  daily  before  thoy  are 
filled,  will  bo  necessary  to  protoct  the  food  in  trniisit.   Two 
sots  will  usually  be  required  for  each  school  so  that  the  truck 
making  deliveries  ma;^-  pick  up  those  used  the  previous  day  ru.d 
bring  them  back  to  the  preparation  center.   Insulated  containers 
for  hot  foods  should  be  provided,  if  possible;  otherwise  provision 
should  be  made  for  reheating  food  at  the  serving  site. 

D.   Central  Baking  Unit.   In  maziy  instances  full  use  cannot  be 
made  of  the  large  quantities  of  flour,  cornmcal,  oatmeal,  and 
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other  cereal  products  supplied  "by  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  hecause  school  lunch  units  are  not  equipped 
with  adeq-uate  oven  space  for  haking  all  the  "breadstuff s 
required  for  the  lunches  or  hecause  sufficient  lahor  is 
not  availa'ole.  ?or  more  efficient  operation  under  those 
circumstrnces,  a  central  "baking  unit  is  rocoimnendcd  to 
supply  bread,  rolls,  npiffins,  and  occasionally  cakes  and 
cookies,  to  a  numtcr  of  schools  within  a  given  area,. 
Adequate  equipment,  well  qua,lificd  personnel,  and  a 
workahlc  plpJi  for  distrihution  arc  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  central  hrking  unit, 

liThcn  individual  school  lunch  ixnits  djtc   equipped  for  "baking 
but  are  inndeauately  staffed  for  this  activity,  an  itinerant 
"baker  might  be  used,  particularly  in  a  metropolitan  area,  to 
bake  breads,  cookies,  etc.,  in  the  different  locations  on 
certain  days  each  week.  By  careful  schcdi-iling  of  time,  one 
baker  might  serve  from  two  to  six  schools,  depending  on  the 
quantities  of  bnl:ed  goods  required  find  dist.nnces  to  be 
travelod. 
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Section  11.  Biiildirig  F.equireF^ents.   It  is  the  sponsor's  responsibility 
to  spe  that  the  sppce  provided  for  a  school  liinch  unit  meets  all  safety 
and  spjiitary  regoilritions  in  force  in  the  community.   Frequently,  ?  little 
thoughtful  planning  with  the  sponsor  v.'ill  make  it  rossihle  to  improTro- 
existing  condioions  which  do  not  already  meet  requiremients,  without  great 
expenditures  of  time  rr  money. 

Before  a  unit  is  opened,  the  location  and  all  equipment  shall  he  in- 
spected and  approved  hy  the  IvTA  safety  represonta.tive  in  accordance  v;ith 
prescrihed  regulations. 

A  perm.p.nent  huilding  with  inside  finishes  which  arc  attractive  a,nd 
easy  to  clean  is  dosirahle.  A  rough  tempcrary  huilding,  unfinished  inside, 
may  he  a^ccentcd  vrhorc  the  climate  permits.   Such  a  "building  should  "be  white- 
washed inside  as  a  m.inimur.-:  standard. 

A,  Walls  and  Ceiling.  A  smooth,  non-ahsorbent,  washa"ble  finish 
which  is  easily  cleaned  is  dcsira"ble.  A  soft,  light  cclor  which 
reflects  light  with.out  glare  is  prcf cried. 

A  clean  v;hitowashed  wall  vith  oilcloth  a"bove  the  sink  will  "be  accept- 
ahle  as  a  minimuin. 

3.  Woodwork.  A  smooth  washahle  finish,  harmonizing  in  color  with 
the  wa,lls,  is  preferred.   The  minimum  requirement  is  unfinished 
woodwork  sufficiently  smooth  to  he  kept  clo^Ji, 

C.  Floors.   Floors  should  he  resilient  so  that  they  will  not  he 
tiring  to  stand  on,  smorth,  non-ahsorhcnt,  easy  to  keep  clean, 
durahle,  and  attractive  in  appearrnce.   Inlaid  linoloura  ever  a 
felt  haso  is  a  very  satisfactory  material. 

A  minim-am  standard  requires  a  floor  which  is  rcasonahly  smooth 
and  possihlo  to  keep  clooji.  V7ith  cement  floors  ruhher  mats  or 
wooden  platforms  should  he  provided  at  taolcs,  sinks,  and  other 
work  centers  for  the  comfort  of  the  workers. 

D.  Light.   Lighting  which  will  enahle  workers  tc  do  all  their 
required  tasks  without  eyestrain  is  essential.   ITatural  light 
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is  desirsXle  ^ut   even   a,  roo"::  with  goad,   natural  lii?;ht  v/ill 
require  sujpplementa.ry  artificial  lig/iting  Tor  c'ark  dpys, 
particulorl:/  over  the  food  preparation  sri  cooking  arsas. 
Electric  li^:hti  of  the  seird-iadirect  t.^'^^e  "nla,ced  to  give 
evsn  Inght  in  a] 1  parts  of  the  room  nre  preferred.   If 
thic  stanc'ard  cannot  "be  met  the  'b-st  available  tj-pe  of 
li:.q;hting  v;hich  vill  most  safety  rcquir  ni.ients  should  "be  used, 

I'iindo'-JS  L'ho-rld  lie  equipped  with  shades  to  prevent  ;;:lr-r"-.   If 
the  sponsor  is  unable  to  purch.'^se  them,  ro].l  shades  r:.ay  he 
made  out  of  v^rapping  pa.pcr,  or  unhleachod  nus'.in  draw  curtains, 
two  to  the  top  sash  a.nd  two  to  the  Icv/er  s:-.sh,  may  he  -..iseu. 

L.   Heat.   A  horiting  systera  should  he  provided  v/iiicli  will 
maintein  a  comfortable  ter;.perature  during  the  entire  day, 
so  thi'.t  it  v/ill  not  be  necussa.ry  for  worhers  to  "car  3X7ca.tGrs, 
coa.ts,  rubbers,  or  overshoes  in  the  kitchen  or  for  the 
children  to  v;ear  their  v/raps  while  eating  lunch. 

Taer.'iiost.-t  controlled  furn-'ce  heat  is  desirrbie.  A  wood  or 
co:.l  range,  to  be  used  for  both  coo'cing  rad  heeting,  ii-  a 
minirn'om. 

F«   Ventilation.   Epaco  provided  for  school  lunch  Ua.ita  should 
be  well  ventilated.   It  is -desirable  to  have  windows  on  two  cr 
more  sides  -f  the  roam  to  provide  crose  ventilaticn.   "i/indcws 
snculd  open  from  both  tp  and  bottom.   If  v.'indov;  space  is  not 
sui'ficient  for  rocd  vritrlation  electric  fans  are  recommended 
to  increa.se  the  circ.xlntion  of  rir. 

School  lunch  unitr  should  not  be  located  in  rocnu  which  ha,ve  no 
opening  to  the  outside,  except  in  buildings  erruippod  -.-a  th  adequate 
ventilating  systeus. 
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Section  12.   Space  Reguirementa.   The  amount  of  space  required  for  a 
school  lunch  unit  v;ill  necessarily  depend  on  the  numher  of  1-jnches  to  he 
prepared  and  the  equipment  to  he  used.   It  Eust  he  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  areas  of  work  for  all  the  activities  of  the  unit:   receiving 
and  storing  supplies;  prepr^ring  and  cooking  food;  sorving  the  mcpl;  wash- 
ing disac-s.   Space  whore  workers  mo.y   hang  their  street  clothes  and  change 
into  their  uniforms  is  another  cssGntial.   Toilet  and  lavatory  facilities 
for  the  workers  must  also  he  provided. 

A.  Stor  ;rc  Area.   Safe  nnd  convcniont  storage  space  should  he- 
provided  for  all  equipment  andsupplies.  "^o  receive;  supplies  as 
they  arc  delivered  to  tiio  -unit  there  suould  he  a  tahlo  or  hox 
a.s  nco,r  to  the  f.torage  area  as  porsihle. 

The  preferred  type  of  storage  space  for  food  supplies  is  a 
separate  room  convenient  to  the  kitchen.   It  should  be  dry, 
well  ventilated,  adcq-aatoly  lighted,  and  kept  at  cool  hut 
not  freezi:'ig  teirperatu-re.   It  should  have  shelves,  hins,  .and 
racks,  raised  several  inches  from  the  floor,  to  provide  for 
proper  stor'-^^^e  of  all  items.   The  door  sh'^uld  have  a  lock. 
Eefrigeraticn  for  hutter  and  othor  perish-', hies  received  in 
considerahlc  quantities  is  highly  desirnhle, 

A  minimum  strn.dard  for  storage  space  v;culd  require  adequate 
shelves,  hins,  and  racks  in  the  kitchen  or  other  availahlu 
place  conveniently  located.   Such  storage  space  shouJ.d  he 
enclosed  and  equipped  with  locks. 

Storage  clnsets  for  cooking  utpnr.ils  and  supplies  used  daily 
should  preferably  he  located  in  the  kitchen. 

B.  Food  Preparation,  Cooking,  .n-nd  Clean-Up  Are.-^ .  A  SGparr.tc 
kitchen  which  can  be  arranged  with  convenient  areas  for  food 
jjreparation,  cooking,  and  dish  washing  is  desirable. 

Part  of  a  room  providing  ad.cquatc  space  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  this  '\-crk  is  the  minimom  rcquiremeut. 

The  food-'  laboratory  of  a  school  sometimes  serves  as  a  school 
limch  kitchen,  biit  such  an  arrringemcnt  should  not  be  permitted 
when  the  laboratory  is  used  for  classes  a.t  the  time  the  lunch 
is  being prripo.rcd. 
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C.  ServiriiS:  Area.  A  separate  room,  convenient  to  the  kitchen,  is 
desiracle  for  serving  the  school  lunch.   If  it  is  necessary  to 
serve  the  lunch  in  the  same  room  in  which  food  is  prepared,  the 
space  farthest  from  stove  and  sink  should  he  used  for  the  purpose. 
Sufficient  space  to  provide  for  seating  the  children  at  tahlos  is 
reqiiircd.  Meals  may  he  served  in  class  rooms  at  the  children's 
desks  or  study  tables  whoji  no  other  space  is  availahle. 

D.  DressinrT  Room.   The  ideal  dressing  room  for  workers  is  a 
separate  room  v.'ith  adjoining  lavatory  and  toilet.   The  room 
should  Tdg  equipped  with  clothes  rod  or  hooks  and  hangers,  a 
shelf  or  rack  for  hats,  a  rack  for  shoes,  a  dressing  table, 
a.nd  mirror. 

As  a  minimum,  a  section  of  a  room  other  than  one  in  which  food 
is  h;\ndled  ;;;hould  he  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  v/orkcrs.   The 
space  should  he  screened  or  curtained  for  privacy,  rnd  hooks  or 
rack  provided  for  hanging  street  clothes.   If  it  is  im.possihle 
to  provide  a  separate  toilet  for  the  workers,  they  must  have 
access  to  one  which  is  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.   In  a  build- 
ing without  lavatory  facilities,  a  wash  basin  should  be  arranged 
on  a  table  or  box  away  from  the  food  preparation  aJid  serving  areas. 
Paper  towels  arc  required  as  on  other  W?A  projects. 
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Section  13.   Saaitation.   ¥PA  school  lunch  ^inits  are  food  handling 

establishr;3)its;  therefore  they  should  corforin  to  p,tate  and  local  refTula- 

tions  for  s-ich  establishments.   As  stated  in  OperatingProccdiire  C— 6, 

Section  S:  "Wib  re   it  is  not  possihlo  in  anall  nral  schools  to  meet 

such  reg'ilations,  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Health  Dcpart::icnt  should 

he  sought  in  estahlishing  :;tandards  which  would  ^ocrrait  the  operation  of 

school  lunch  project  units  uncter  adequa.ta  conditions  of  sa.foty  and 

sanitation.  '■' 

A.   Water.   A  ;?a,fc  water  sn.riply  is  an  crscntial  for  every  echool 
lunch  project.   If  the  water  cottus  froai  a  comnunit/  j.;upply  which 
is  rcgu.Larly  tertcd  it  is  -lXt- necessary  tc  request  a  ''.pecial  test 
teiore  using  it.   In  the  cr.aa   of  a  school  lunch  unit  located,  in 
a  comnunity  ha.ving  no  approved  water  s'lpply,  it  is  the  roGponsihili- 
ty  of  the  sponsor  to  have  the  water  tested  and  approvca  hofore  the 
unit  opens  a,nd  at  frequent  intervals  thereafter. 

Hot  aiid  cold  running  water  in  the  kitchen  and  cold  rimning  v.vater 
in  the  lunch  rc-om  arc  hi/yily  dcsirahlo,   -■-he  iiiininnin  roquireiaent 
is  an  adcq^jirt-3  supply  of  safe  water  en  or  very  near  the  m'cmises. 
Covered  containers  should  he  provided  for  carrying  the  wa.tcr  from 
the  source.  Water  must  not  he  allowed  to  pta.nd  in  the  kitchen  in 
uncovorod  containers.  A  covered  harrel  or  ta„nk  v:ith  spigot  for 
drawing  the  v;ater  is  required  for  stora.gc  of  water.   This  contain- 
er should  he  drained  and  thoroughly  cloa.ned  and  sterilized  a,t 
lerst  once  a  week. 

A  sanitary  drinking  fountain  or  paper  cups  for  drinking  water  for 
the  v/orkers  should  he  provided  in  accordance  with  WA  saifoty 
rcg-ula,tirng.   The  use  of  a  commDn  dipper,  cup,  or  glass  should  not 
he  tolerated. 

S,  V/ater  Dis-posal.   In  the  ahscnce  ^f  n  plumbing  system,  disposal 
of  water  is  subject  to  approval,  by  lcca2  health  officials. 

C.   Toilets.   Toilets  which  are  kept  in  a  clern  and  sanitary 
condition  iuust  be  provided  f  ?r  the  use  of  school  l-'.inc'''.  workers. 
If  trjilets  r  re  used  by  .'tner  p'Crr.ons,  it  is  the  sponsor's 
responsibility  to  provid.c  for  the  cleajiinji, 

^«   Screens.   All  windws,  doors,  ■■\n&   ot'icr  openings  in  rooms 
used  for  school  lunch  p\i.rposes  should,  be  screened  for  protection 
from  flies  and  other  insects.  Somova.ble  screens  cf  fine  wire 
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mesh  are  recomiuended.  I-Iosqnito  iiptt5ng  i6   a  ;possi'bl6  sutstitute. 
Screens  should  fit  tightly  and  lie   kept  free  from  troaks.   If 
v/indov/E  open  from  "both  top  and  bottom  the  whole  oponing  should 
Tdg  screened. 

E.   aarbrge  Disposal.   G-arljagu  and  trash  should  oe   kept  in  covered, 
water- t.ight  metal  containers.   It  is  the  sponsor's  responsibility 
to  remove  garbage  and  trash  from  the  lunch  room  daily  and  dispose 
of  it  in  accordance  with  local  health  department  rcgulatioriS.   It 
is  the  1V?A  workers'  responsibility  to  keep  the  containers  i.:  a 
sanitrry  condition.   Garbage  cnxis   should  be  -./ashed  and  scalded  daily. 

J.      Sterilization  of  Dishos.   It  is  imocrativc  thot  all  dishes  and 
tableware  used  by  the  children  in  the  lunch  room  be  sterilized. 
Applicable  rcgiil;i,tions  in  the  state  r.nd  local  code  for  food  handling 
establishjnonts  snculd  bo  observed.  Where  there  arc  no  such  rogiala- 
tions  local  health  officials  should  bo  consulted.  A  rccoramciided 
procedure  for  wasliing  nnd  sterilizing  dishes  is  given  in  Section  37, 
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Section  14.  Equipment.   The  kind  and  amount  of  equipment  required  for 

a  school  lunch  unit  vrill  1)6  governed  liy   the  n-amber  of  children  to  'be  served  . 

and  the  t^vTJe  of  menv.   used.   Certain  items  are  fujidamsntal  and  will  do 

needed  on  every  unit, 

A.   Kitchen  Bouipment.   The  follov/ing  is  a  list  of  mininrum  equipment 
needed  to  carry  on  food  preparation,  cooking,  and  cles-ning  activities: 


Stove 

Work  tatlos 

Stool  for  worker 

Cup  "board  or  cabinet  for  supplies 

Covered  containers  for  supplies 

Accurate  rae.asuring  utensils 

Mixing  IdowIs,  assorted  sizes 

Mixing  spoons,  preferably  wooden 

Tatle  spoons 

Teaspoons  for  tasting 

Suitcher  knife,  paring  knife 

Can  opener 

Large  fork 

Vegetable  trush 

Wire  egg  bea.ter 

Wire  strainer 


Covered  cooking  utensils  largo 

enough  for  required  nrmocr  of 

sorvings 

Tea  kettle 

Colrjadcr 

BaJcing  pr-ns 

Hot  pan  holders 

Dish  pa,ns 

Dish  cloths 

Dish  towels 

Dish  drainer 

Cleaning  cloths 

Sroom,  dust  paai 

Mop,  mop  pail 

Tovrel  rn.ck  or  clothes  line 

Garhage  and  trash  containers 

Clock 


Additional  enuipmont  such  as  that  listed  hnlow  is  convenient.   It 
maJcos  for  efficiency  and  permits  grerter  variety  in  food  preparation: 


Refrigerator 

Covered  refrigcr.'^tor  dishes 

Pressure  cooker 

Additional  cooking  utensils 

ing  frying  pan  and  dcilile  b 

Pood  grinder 

Chopping  howl  and  chopper 

Cutting  "board 

Shears 

Spa.tulas,  various  widths 

Rotary  egg  "beater 

Apple  corcr 

Pruit   juice   extrr.ctor 

Potato   raa.shcr 

Potato   ricer 

G-ra.tcr 

Flour  sifter 

Bread  "boa.rd 


Rolling  pin 
Biscuit  cutters 
Cooky  cutters 
includ-  Cookjr  press 
oilers  BnJcing  sheets 
Roasting  pans 
Dutch  oven 

Ccvored  "bailing  dishes 
Custard  cups 
Muffin  pruis 
Corn"bread  stick  pans 
Cake  racks 
Ladles 
Pitchers 
Trays 

Ru"b'oer  dish  scrapers 
Ru"b"bcr  drain  "board  mats 
Knife  sharpener 
As"best0E  mats 
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Standards  for  Ma.ior  Equipment . 

Stoves.  The  stove  should  provide  sufficient  space 

for  the  efficient  preparation  of  the  tjrpes  of  dishes 
to  1)6  included  on  the  menus.   C-?s  or  electric  stoves 
with  temperature  controlled  ovens  are  desirahle,  but 
kerosene,  wood,  or  coal  ranges  in  good  working  condi- 
tion are  acceptable.  As  a  minimum  a  two  burner  stove 
with  portable  oven  should  be  required.  For  lai-go  units 
and  for  central  kitchens  serving  a  large  number  of 
schools  iP3titutional  typo  ranges,  baking  ovens,  and 
steam  jaciicetod  kettles  are  desirable. 

Refrigerators.  A  well  insulated  refrigerator,  with 
porcelain  enamel  finish  inside  and  out  is  desirable. 
It  may  be  either  iced  or  mechanicallv  cooled.  A  well 
built,  v/oodcn  refrigerator,  adequately  insulated  to 
maintain  a  safe  temperature  is  acceptable. 

Work  Tables.   Work  tables  should  be  substantial  in 
construction  with  snootlily  finished  non-absorbent 
tops.  They  should  be  of  a  height  v/hich  vdll  permit 
proper  posture  of  v/orkcrs.  Linoleum,  stain-resistant 
metal,  and  hard  v;ood  with  water  proof  finish  makre  good 
working  surfaces. 

Sinks.   It  is  desirable  that  school  lunch  units  be 
equipped  v;ith  separate  sinks  for  dish  washing  and 
for  ;\rashing  vogetables  and  also  a  hopper  for  washing 
mops  and  other  cleaning  equipment  and  disposal  of 
water  used  for  cleaning  purposes.  Double  or  triple 
sirJcs  are  convenient  for  dish  washing.   If  only  one 
sirJc  is  available  separate  pans  should  be  provided 
for  washing  dishes  and  vogeta,blcs.   Stainless  metal 
or  porcelain  enamel  sinks  are  preferred.   Other 
satisfactory  materials  are  iron  and  soapstono.   On 
small  rural  units  it  is  possible  to  use  home-made 
sinks  constructed  from  oil  drumis.   Sinlcs  should  be 
installed  at  a  height  to  permit  working  vathout 
stooping. 

Cooking  Utersils.   Steel  or  heavy  aJuminum  kettles 
and  saucepans  are  safest  and  most  desirable.   Enamel 
ware,  especially  inexpensive  tj'pcs,  is  not  a  good 
investment  as  it  chips  aiad  must  be  replaced  frequently. 
If  it  is  used,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
bits  of  enamel  from  getting  into  the  food.   Iron  is 
a  satisfactory  material  for  frying  pans  and  Dutch  ovens. 
If  necessary  some  cooking  utensils  may  be  improvised  from 
lard  cans  and  other  tin  containers. 


I 
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Towel  Racks.  Rack  or  line  space  should  he  adequate 
for  drying  a  day's  supply  of  towels.  Hacks  permanently 
attached  to  the  wall  are  desirable  if  space  permits; 
otherwise  a  folding  clothes  rack  is  convenient.  Tov;el 
rods  may  he  improvised  from  "broom  handles  or  a  rope  line 
may  he  stretched  in  the  kitchen  at  the  end  of  the  day 
if  towels  cannot  be  hung  outside  in  the  sun. 

Ga^rhage  and  Trash  Containers.   These  should  he  of  metal, 
water  tight  and  covered,  adequate  to  hold  o:  e  day's 
v;aste.  Lard  cans  or  other  tin  receptacles  with  covers 
may  serve  the  piirpose. 

B.   Lunch  Room  Squipment.   Since  a  child's  attitude  toward  food  is 
influenced  hy  the  conditions  under  v/hich  it  is  eaten,  the  lunch  room 
should  he  made  as  attractive  and  comfortable  as  possible.   Cj-isp 
curtains  at  the  v/indows,  flowers  and  plants,  pictures  and  posters  on 
the  walls  v;ill  help  make  the  room,  cheerful  and  inviting. 

In  c:,ccordance  with  Operating  Procedure  G-5,  section  13,  "Arrange- 
ments shall  be  ma,de  to  insure  that  chair  and  table  space  is  available 
for  each  child  xv'hilc  eating."  Under  no  circumstances  shall  "stand 
up"  lunches  be  permitted.   If  no  other  provision  for  seating  is 
possible,  the  children  may  sit  at  their  desks  in  the  classrooms. 

Chairs  (or  benches  v.'hich  may  be  used  in  place  of  chairs  if  necessary) 
and  tables  should  be  of  a  height  that  v;ill  enable  the  children  to 
eat  their  lunch  in  comfort.  They  should  be  able  to  sit  v;ell  back 
in  their  chairs  with  their  feet  touching  the  floor  and  use  their  hands 
freely  above  the  table  top.  IrVhero  children  of  all'  school  grades  are 
served,  -it  is  desirable  to  have  chairs  and  tables  of  three  different 
heights.   If  low  tables  cejinot  be  provided  in  the  lunchroom  for  very 
small  children  it  may  be  best  to  serve  them  in  their  school  rooms. 

Tables  seating  about  twelve  children  are  preferable  to  larger  ones. 
They  should  be  of  sturdy  construction.   Collapsible  tables  consisting 
of  boards  laid  across  saw  horses  are  not  desirable.   Table  tops 
should  be  smooth  and  easily  kept  clean.   They  may  bo  painted,  varnished, 
v;axed  or  otherwise  treated  to  make  them  non- absorbent.  Linoleum  in 
suitable  designs  and  attractive  colors,  cemented  to  the  table  top, 
makes  a  satisfactory  sui'face.  Oilcloth  may  be  used  to  cover  rough 
board  tables.  However,  tables  which  are  smooth  rjid  attractively 
finished  should  not  be  covered. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  follov/ing  eq^uipment  for  serving  each  child: 

Plate  Dessert  plate 

Bowl  Pork 

Cup  aiid  saucer  Teaspoon 

Dessert  dish  Tumbler 

As  a  minimum  a  plate,  bowl,  cup  or  tumbler,  fork,  and  teaspoon  should 
be  provided. 
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Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secxire  dishes  attractive  in  color  and 
pattern  which  will  he  appealing  to  children.  A  good  quality  insti- 
tutional tahleware  is  most  economical  in  the  long  run.  Although 
the  initial  cost'  is  greater  than  that  of  dishes  of  an  inferior  quality 
it  is  far  mo?,:©  durahle  and  replacement  costs  will  he  less.  The  use 
of  tin  or  entim.el  ware  dishes  should  be  discouraged.   Children  should 
never  be  required  to  bring  dishes  from  home. 

Dishes  which  are  cracked,  crazed,  or  chipped  should  not  be  used  as 
they  are  unsanitary  as  well  as  unsightly.   Special  precautions  should 
be  tsJcon  to  avoid  use  of  glasses  or  cups  v;ith  chipped  rims  since  they 
are  unsafe.  Only  safety  edge  tumb^.ers  should  be  purchased. 

Forks  and  teaspoons  should  be  strong,  free  from  sharp  edges,  easy 
to  hold,  and  of  a  non-absorbent  finish. 

A  clean  napkin  should  be  provided  for  every  child  at  every  meal. 
Paper  napkins  are  most  practical.  However,  cloth  napkins  have  defi- 
nite value  in  teaching  children  the  niceties  of  table  service.  Attrac- 
tive place  mats  are  also  recommended  for  the  same  reason.   V«'h.en 
lunches  are  served  on  desk  tops  the  use  of  some  type  of  place  na-t  shou 
be  required.   It  is  possible  to  use  paper  napkins  for. this  purpose. 

If  cloth  mats  or  napkins  are  used  provision  should  be  made  for 
laundering  them  on  the  project  so  that  each  child  may  have  a  fresh 
one  daily. 

G.   Serving  Equipment.   For  convenient  serving,  tables  large  enough 
to  hold  t?ie  kettles  or  pans  of  cooked  food  and  the  dishes  to  be 
filled  are  needed.   In  a  small  unit  the  work  table  may  be  cleared  at 
serving  time  and  used  for  this  purpose,  if  a  separate  table  cannot 
be  provided. 

Serving  utensils  include  ladles  for  soups  and  stews,  serving  spoons 
for  vegetables  and  desserts,  and  pitchers  for 'beverages.  A  pitcher 
is  also  convenient  for  serving  soups  Which  ptjur  easily.   Scrying  trays 
should  be  provided  for  carrying  the  filled  dishes  to  the  tcvblcs. 
These  should  be  strong,  light  in  weight,  a:id  of  a  material  which  vri.ll 
not  buckle, 

For  cafeteria  service  a  long  counter,  table,  or  series  of  tables 
providing  sufficient • space  for  an  orderly  arrangement  of  food  and 
dishes,  is  necessary.   Ste,am  tables  fcr  keeping  food  hot  d-:iring 
the  serving  period  are  desirable  v;here  the  nixmber  of  children  served 
is  large.   If  this  equipment  is  not  possible,  cooling  may  be  retarded 
by  setting  kettles  of  food  in  containers  of  hot  water. 

Cafeteria  service  requires  the  use  of  individual  trays,  adequate  in 
size  for  holding  a  plate,  a  glass,  dessert  dish,  and  other  dishes 
usually  used  for  the  school  lunch, 

D.   Layout  of  Equipment.   Since  spa.ce  which  was  originally  designed 
for  some  purpose  other  than  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food  is 
often  provided  for  a  school  lunch  unit,  an  iderJ.  layout  is  seldom 
possible.   However,  careful  pirns  should  be  made  for  the  most 
efficient  work  routine  possible  within  the  limitations  of  the  space 
available.  The  various  steps  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  a 
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meal  should,  he  analyzed   and  equipment  so  placed  that  the  v/ork  may- 
progress  in  an  orferly  manner  without  v/aste  motion  or  interference 
hetween  workers.   Centers  for  the  various  activities  should  he  set 
up  so  thr',  progression  of  v;ork  will  he  around  the  room  rather  than 
hack  and  fo:jth  across  it.   In  a  square  room  a  vrork  tahlc  in  the 
center  might  prove  to  he  a  good  arrangment  while  in  a  long  narrow 
room  it  might  ho  hetter  to  place  all  equipm.ont  against  the  walls, 
leaving  the  center  free  for  passage.   If  possihle,  cuphoard  or  shelf 
space  should  he  included  at  each  work  area  for  convenient  storage 
of  the  utensils  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  activity. 

S+;Ovcs  should  preferahly  he  rjlaced  so-  that  there  v;ill  he  access  from 
three  sides. 

Serving  tahles  should  he  placed  at  a  point  as  near  as  possihle  to 
hoth  stove  and  lunch  tahles.   When  cafeteria  service  is  used  the  coun- 
ter should  he  in  or  adjoining  the  lunch  room  so  that  children  will 
not  have  to  carry  trays  for  long  distances  or  ii^alk  t3irough  preparation 
and  cooking  areas. 
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Part  Y.   Orf^anizs^tion  and  Management  of  Work 

Section  15.  Analysis  of  \>Jovk,      The  successful  mana.geraent  of  a  school 
lunch  unit  is  largely  the  responsihility  of  the  unit  superyisor.   In  order 
that  the  work  may  "be  efficiently  organized  and  planned,  it  vail  he  necessary 
for  the  supervisor  to  -ake  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Johs  to  he  done.  These 
johs  may  "be  classified  as  daily,  weekly,  and  occasional  duties.   Follov/ing 
are  typical  tasks  falling  in  these  various  cla^-.c-if ications: 
DaiLy 

Assig-nment  Of  workers  to  specific  duties  for  the  day. 

"Ventilation  of  cooking  and  serving  rooms. 

Dusting  or  cleaning  of  all  working  and  serving  surfaces, 

As3em"bling  sup^^j.ios  iron  store  room. 

Preparation  of  food  to  "be  served, 

VJ^sliing  of  dishes  and  utensils  used  in  preparation. 

Arranging  kitchen  and  lunch  room  for  serving. 

Serving  Ixxnch. 

Clearing  ta'bles  and  putting  lunch  ro  :n  in  order. 

Storing  of  left  over  foods, 

Washing,  sterilizing  ozid  putting  away  dishes. 

Cleaning  e'luipmcrt — stove,  sink,  refrigerator. 

Washing  dish  cloths,  towels,  and  dust  cloths;  napkins 
and  place  mats  if  used. 

Sweeping  floors;  mopping  if  necessary. 

Removing  garhage  and  wa-ste;  storilizi:^g  the  containers, 

Pinal  checking  of  lunch  room,  store  room,  and  serving  rooms 
to  see  that  everything  is  in  order, 
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Chocking  menus  and.  recipes  for  following  day  to  determine 
supplies  needed  and  plans  necessary  for  advance  preparation. 

Malcing  dally  reports. 

Weekly 

Thorough  cleaning  of  refrigerator,  stove. 

Cleaning  of  sink  drain  pipe. 

Thorough  cleaning  of  shelves,  drawers  and  cabinets,  changing 
shelf  paper. 

Washing  window  sills  and  removing  finger  marks  from  doors 
and  other  wood  work. 

Thorough  cleaning  of  store  room. 

Polishing  silver. 
Occassional 

Washing  windov;s,  cleaning  screens  and  shades. 

Waxing  linole-um. 

Special  cleaning  and  waxing  of  furniture  in  lunch  room. 

Special  cleaning  of  mechanical  equipment. 

After  analysing  the  Jods  to  ho  done  daily,  v;cekly,  and  occasionally, 

it  is  recommended  that  as  a  gu.ide  in  making  s^ssigninents,  they  he  groi.iped 

acccrding  to  t^/jpes.  ^Following  are  suggested  groupings  v/ith  examples  of 

johs  falling  in  each  group: 

ManagOH cnt  ,1  C'h a ,   Making  or  adjusting  menus;  checking  and 
ordering  supplies;  keeping  records;  mrilcing  \vork  schedules; 
arranging  store  room. 

Pood  prc:^:)aro.tion  .I'ohs.  Assemhling  supplies  and  equipm.ent, 
prc]jaring  lunch;  advance  ]preparation  of  food  to  "be  used 
following  day. 

Serving  .johs.  Preparing  room  for  serving;  setting  tiihlos; 
serving  dessert  and  milk;  serving  plates. 

Cleaning  .iohs.   Sweeping  and  mopping  floors;  washing  tahles  and 
woodwork;  cleaning  stove  and  refrigerator, 

Dishwashing.1  ohs .  AssQmbling  and  preparing  for  v/ashing;  iv'ashing, 
sterilization  and  draining;  putting  away, 
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Section  15.  Work  Schedules ^  A  supervisor's  careful  an;alysis  of  the  v.'or 
to  he  done  on  a  school  lunch  unit  is  necessary  hefore  she  cax'.  prepare  work 
schedules  of  daily,  weekly  and  occasional  duties  to  he  performed  h,y  each 
v;orker,  ■  The  schedules  should  he  si'nple  and  specific  in  order  tliat  woi'kers 
may  easily  understand  them  and  should  he  posted  on  a  hullotin  hoard  in  the 
work  room  in  tjqpcd  form. 

It  should  not  he  necessar:/  for  e.  supervisor  to  make  separate  v/ork 

schedules  for  each  day.   If  the  schodii.lcs  are  well  planned  they  can  he 

used  day  after  day  and  week  after  v/eck.   I'or  e^ranple  the  following  daily 

schedule  for  a  helper  could  he  used  for  an  indefinite  period: 

So.mplq  Daily  Schedule  of  Work  for  Hol-per 
(Children  Served  at  I'ahlc) 


Prepare  ve;=i'ctahles  to  he  cooked. 

Wash  off  t,ahlGs  in  lunch  room  and  set  them. 

Wash  dishes  used  in  prcparo.tion.   Servo  dessert 
in  individual  dishes  and  place  on  tahle. 

Pour  milk  in  glasses.   Assist  cook  in  serving 
plates. 

Childrens'  lunch  period — assist  in  serving 
children — pass  hroadstuff,  serve  second  glasocs 
of  milk. 

Workers  lunch  period. 

Remove  dishes  from  tahlcs — wash  tables,  sweep  lunch 
room,  mop  if  ncccsso.ry. 

Assist  cook  in  wn.shing,  sterilizing,  and  putting 
away  dishes. 

Remove  garbage  and  sterilise  container,  sv;cep 
kitchen. 


Sf.eio 

Time 

1. 

8:50 

to  10:00 

2. 

10:00 

11:00 

3. 

11:00 

11:30 

4. 

11:30 

12:00 

5. 

12:00 

12:30 

5. 

12:30 

1:00 

7. 

1:00 

2:00 

8. 

2:00 

2:50 

9. 

2:30 

3:00 
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This  schedule  would  bo  ap;^)lica"blG  for  a  -onit  craploying  one  cook  and 
one  hcljjor.  However,  the  same  schedule,  m.th  a  few  adjustments,  might  ho 
used  hy  several  helpers  on  a  larger  unit.  V/hen  workers  arc  first  assigned 
it  ma:/  he  necessary  for  a  supervisor  to  raciko   specific  daily  plans  for 
cooks  and  helpers  until  they  hecome  accustoiaed  to  the  routine  of  their 
jots,  Folloiidng  this  section  is  a  step  hy  step  plan  of  v;ork  for  a  lunch 
to  he  prepared  hy  one  cook  and  one  helper  for  50  children. 

Supervisors  should  hear  in  mind  that  urdess  x-;ork  schedules  are  usahle 
they  have  no  value.  The  form  in  which  tliey  are  prepared  must  he  one  v;hich 
can  he  quickly  read.  T}ig  schedule  following  this  section  is  suggestive  of 
a  type  of  form  which  may  ho  used  for  a  unit  employing  4  workers  to  prep.i^re 
and  serve  lunch  for  125  children,  using  t?ie  menu  in  the  step  hy  stop  plan. 
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Scon^-ile  FlP.n  of  Worh  for  5  Wcrl-er  Unit 
(Children   served  at   Ta'Dlo) 


MEMJ 

Croamcd'  Dried  Boef 
with 
Mashod  Potatoes 
^Vliolc  Wlicat   Sardv;ich  with 
,  Carrot   Filling 
Canned  Peaches 
Milk 


Cook 


SteT> 


Stexi 


Eel]-;er 


1.      Assemble   sui^plies   frorp.   store   room 


2. 
3. 

A, 

■*-m 

5. 
6. 


7. 


13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 


Make  white   sauce, 

Pat  potatoes  on  to  cook. 

Conhine  dried  heef  with  white  sauce. 

G-rind  or  chop   carrots   and  niix  v;ith 

salad  dressing. 

Spread  broad  vrith  "butter  s.nd  sand- 

v>dch  filling  and  cover  with  moist 

clean  towel. 

Serve  peaches  in  individual  dishes. 


8.  Mash  potatoes. 

9.  T-alce  food  to  serving  table 

10.  Servo  potatoes,  crcancd  dried  beef 
and  3a,ndwichcs  on  individual  plates, 

11.  Serve  second  helpings. 


Put  leftover  food  in  refrigerator 

or  cold  re  on. 

Check  menu  and  supplies  for  follov/- 

ing  day. 

Prepare  daily  recordj. 

Mai:o  cookies  for  following  day. 

Clean  cook's  working  aror.. 


1.  I-^ako  prelimincry  preparations 
such  as  filling  tea  kettle,  ct 

2.  Peel  potatoes. 
L-.   Scrape  carrots. 

4.  Oat  up  dried  beef, 

5,  Clean  tables  onC.   set  thea. 

5.   Place  peaches  at  individual 
places. 

V.   Pour  milk  in  glvasses  and  place 
on  tables. 

3.  Assist  cook  in  serving  plates. 
9.  Place  plates  on  tables. 

10,  Koi.iove  di;'?hes  frou  tables  and 
clean  off  tables. 

11.  Place  ga,rbagc  in  closed  con- 
tainer for  janitor  to  reraove. 

1,?,   Scrap 3,  vjash  and  sterilize 
dishes,  leaving  to  drain. 

13.  Sterilize  garbage  container. 

14.  Put  away  dishes. 

15.  Sv;oep  floor  pjid  mop  if  necess" 

16.  Strai,^hton  lunch  rocn. 
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Section  17.   Work  Standards.   Ad  an  outgrowth  of  the  supervisor's  • 
careful  planning  and  scheduling  of  JobG  to  he  done  workers  should  develop 
an  attitude  of  cooperative  rospons:''bilit,7  and  should  perform  their  johs 
with  punctuality^  orderliness,  cleanliness,  and  systematic  routine.  To 
help  in  this  accomplishment  the  supervisor  should  assist  workers  in  develop- 
ing desiry.Dle  work  standards  such  as: 

Following  directions  accurately  to  insure  good  results. 

Planning  every  J  oh  "before  starting  it  in  order  to  sa.ve  time 
and  energy. 

Washing  hands  frequently  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

Using  hand  towel  instead  of  dish  towel  for  drying  hands  in  order 
to' c.-inply...with  sanitary  standa,rds. 

Keeping  working  surfaces  clean  at  all  times  to  expedite  work  in 
doing  a  joo. 

Sweeping  or  mopping  the  floor  imraodio.tely  after  a^nything  is 
spilled  in  order  to  r-void  accidents. 

Keeping  preparation  dishes  v;ashed  as  they  are  used  to  save 
time  ajid  energy  and  to  help  mainta.in  orderlini^ss. 

Serving  food  carefully  and  attractively  so  that  it  will  appeal 
to  the  children. 

It  v>'ill  he  possible  for  a  supervisor  to  establish  the  above 
star.dards  of  v;ork  by  giving  a.ccuratn  instructions  to  v;orkcrr.  and  by  con- 
stantly training  them  on  the  job. 
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Section  18.   Safety  ProccTitionB  in  the  Kitchen.   It  is  important 
that  every  worker  on  the  school  lunch  prpjcct  rc^alize  her  responsihility 
in  keeping  the  kitchen  a  safe  place  in  xdiich  to  v/ork.   The  following  pro- 
cautions  should  he  ohsorvvTcl: 

Any  water,  f^-rcisc,  or  vectretahla  parings  or  other  "bits  of  food 
dropped  on  the  floor  shonld  he  taken  up  immediately  as  they 
may  cause  v/orkors  to  slip. 

Articles  on  shelvos  should  he  firmly  placed  so  they  vdll  not 
fall  if  jarred. 

Boxes,  mops,  hrooms  a.nd  other  articles  should  never  he  left 
for  a  moment  v/here  workers  might  stunhlc  over  them. 

Cooking  utensils  should  he  p].acod  on  the  stove  with  handles 
turned  so  tha.t  workers  v;ill  not  hrush  against  them  and  loiock 

them.  off. 

If  storap^e  S;i0l";c'v  arc  ahove  the  reach  f  the  workers,  a  step 
stool  of  safe  construction  should  he  provided.   C]i;nhing  on 
chairs  -r  opened  dravrors  is  not  a  safe  i-jr-acticc, 

Xerosone  should  ho  stored  in  safety  cans;  oily  rags  and  matches 
in  tightly  covered  metal  containers.  U^ed  matches  should  he 
dropped  into  a  tin  or  glass  container  provided  for  that  purpose, 
never  into  a  trash  hasket. 

Care  should  he  ta^cen  v;hon  lighting  all  tj-pes  of  stoves;  kerosene 
should  never  he  used,   to  start  a  wood  or  coal  fire;  doors  of 
gas  ovens  should  he  opened  v;hen  lighting  the  oven  burner;  ashes 
from  coal  or  wood  stoves  should  he  placed  in  uetal  containers. 

Pot  h'-lders  sh-^uld  ho  kept  dry.  When  a  hot  dish  is  handled 
with  o  wot  holder  the  resulting  steam  may  cause  hurns. 

Sha,rp  knives  should  he  k€'pt  in  knife  holders  and  should  not  he 
stored  loose  in  a.  dro,v;or;  knives  with  loose  handles  should  not  he 
used  since  there  is  danger  of  the  hlade  slipping. 

Can  openers  with  exposed  blades  should  be  ovoided. 

Lids  froTa  steaming  kettles  should  he  removed  with  care. 

Fat  catches  fire  easily,  therefore  it  should  be  closely  v/atchcd 
to  prevent  ovorheo,ting  in  broilers  zr   utensils  on  top  of  the 
stove. 

Severe  hurns  nay  be  avoided  by  turning  en  hot  water  faucets 
cautiously. 
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Pert  VI  '  Planniriig:  Food  for  School  Lunch  Projects 

Section  19.   ProvJsJ.ons  for  Securing:  Food  3uri-ulies.  An  adequate  supply 
of  food  materials  is  fundamental  to  the  operation  of  a  achool  lunch  project. 
The  preliminary  planning  with  sponsors  and  cosponscrs  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unit  should  include  provisions  for  securing  the  foods  which  will  he 
needed  throughout  the  year.   In  order  that  the  sponsors  may  make  an  adequate 
plan  it  is  necessarjr  that  they  knov/  the  general  types  of  foods  and  the  esti- 
mated quantities  required  weekly  for  a  specified  number  of  children.   They 
will  need  information  also  regarding  the  items  expected  to  he  available  as 
surplus  commodities  and  the  amount  of  produce  anticipated  from  gardening  and 
food  preservation  projects.   It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  sponsor  that, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  Sui'plus  Marketing  Administration's  program, 
surplus  commodities  cannot  be  cormted  on  to  furnish  a  sufficient  variety 
of  foods  for  adeo^uate  lunches  at  all  times.   The  sponsor  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  securing  from  local  organizations  and  individuals  in  the  community 
cash  contributions  for  the  purchase  of  foods  needed  in  addition  to  surplus 
commodities  and  garden  produce,  or  contributions  in  kind  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements.   Advisory  committees  can  be  of  assistance  in  working 
out  the  details  of  the  plan. 

Contributions  in  kind  should  be  definitely  scheduled  in  advance  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  their  delivery  to  the  project  at  a  stated  time  according 
to  specific  menu  plans  for  a  given  period.   Daily  contributions  of  food  broughl 
from  home  by  the  children  should  be  prohibited.   It  is  seldom  possible  to 
use  these  small  quantities  to  advantage  in  carrj'-ing  out  the  planned  menus. 
Moreover,  in  many  instances,  the  making  of  such  contribiitions  means  that 
the  family  is  deprived  of  food  needed  at  home.   Families  financially  able 
to  contribute  to  the  school  lunch  program  should  do  so  on  a  scheduled  basis 

in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  set  up  by  the  sponsor. 
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Section  20.   Centralized  Menu  Planninis;.  Uniformity  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  good  nutritional  standards  are  best  achieved  when  the  planning 
of  menus  is  centralised  rather  than  handled  by  individual  units.   In  the 
majority  of  states  the  district  will  be  the  logical  basic  unit.   This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  same  menu  will  be  used  by  every  school  throughout 
the  district.   It  may  be  necessary  to  lorovide  several  types  of  menus  to  meet 
varying  conditions  ^iiich  exist  in  different  localities  v.'ithin  the  district. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  district  technical  supervisor  of  the  school 
lunch  project  be  responsible  for  the  planning  of  menus. i.  Where  there  is  no 
technical  supervision  at  the  district  level,  the  state  supervisor  should  plan 
menus  adapted  to  the  different  types  of  lunches  served  throughout  the  state. 
These  should  be  distributed  to  the  districts  in  accordance  with  their  needs. 
Since  surplus  commodities,  contributions  in  kind,  and  fresh  produce  avail- 
able in  local  markets  vary  within  a  state  and  within  a  district,  the  person 
doing  the  planning  must  have  accurate  information  on  availability  of  s'applies. 
Suggested  menus  which  do  not  fit  a  local  situation  have  little  value.   A  plan 
for  securing  adequate  information  for  centralized  menu  planning  should  be 
v.'orked  out  by  state  and  district  offices. 

In  states  where  the  organization  of  the  project  does  not  make  centralized 
planning  feasible,  menus  planned  by  unit  foremen  or  cooks  should  be  checked 
and  approved  by  a  technically  qualified  person.   Home  economics  teachers, 
home  demonstration  agents,  and  public  health  nutritionists  are  usually  glad 
to  give  this  assistance. 

School  officials  and  terchers  should  recogni2;e  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  VTPA  workers  on  a  school  lunch  unit  to  prepare  and  serve  the  menus 
as  planned.   They  should  cooperate  with  the  v/orkers  in  seeing  that  the  plans 
are  carried  out  and  should  not  request  changes  in  menus.   All  suggestions 
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for  menus  should  be  made  in  advance  to  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
planning. 

Minor  chaiiges  may  be  necessary  in  centrally  planned  menus,  since  it 
is  not  always  possible  in  every  locality  to  obtain  the  specific  foods  at 
the  time  they  appear  on  the  scheduled  menu.  All  changes  made  should  be 
recorded  and  reported  to  the  person  responsible  for  menu  making.  A  suggested 
form  for  this  purpose  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

It  is  recommended  that  menus  be  planned  for  not  less  than  one  week  or 
more  than  two  weeks  at  a  time.   When  detailed  plans  are  made  for  longer 
periods  of  time  numerous  changes  are  usually  necessary.  Menus  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  unit  supervisor  or  cook  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  the  period  during  which  they  are  to  te  used  so  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  delivery  of  supplies  can  be  made.   This  necessitates  careful  plan- 
ning from  the  state  and  district  offices. 
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Section  21.   Zssential  Foods  foi-  Children.   Children  must  have  not  only 
a  sufficient  amount  of  food  but  also  the  right  kinds  of  food  if  they  are 
to  be  healthy  in  every  way.   For  good  nutrition,  the  Children's  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Af^riculture,  recommend  that  children  liave  the  following 
foods  every  day:* 


Milk 

li 

pints  to  1  quart 

Butter 

At 

every  meal 

Vegetables 

At 

least  4  servings 

and  fruits 

1.  One  of  the  follov/ing:   oranges, 
grapefruit,  tomatoes,  green  leafy 
vegetables,  cabbage,  turnip 

2.  A  green  or  yellow  vegetable,  a 
yellov/  fruit,  or  tomatoes 

3.  Potatoes  -  at  least  one  serving 

4.  Another  serving  of  some  kind  of 
fruit  or  vegetable 

Eggs  One  a  dg^  if  possible.   At  least  4  or  5 

a  week 

Meat  or  fish       Once  a  day  or  at  least  4  times  a  vreek 

Cereals  and        One  serving  of  cereal 

bread  Bread  according  to  appetite  and  energy 

needs,  perhaps  at  every  meal 

Sweets  For  dessert,  if  appetite  allov;3,  after 

the  other  foods  listed  have  been  eaten 


*Well-Hourish£d  Children,  Folder  14,  Children's  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  v;ith  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Since  for  many  children  the  lunch  served  at  school  is  the  main  meal 
of  the  day,  even  in  some  instances  tho  only  meal  they  can  count  on,  it  is 
important  that  it  supply  foods  from  as  many  of  the  above  groups  as  possible 
and  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  day's  requirements.   It  is 
generally  true  that  the  home  diet  of  children  from  underprivileged  families 
is  high  in  starchy  food  such  as  potatoes,  bread,  cornmeal,  and  beans,  and 
lacking  in  milk,  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  and  meat.   In  the  school  lunch 
menus,  therefore,  the  latter  foods  should  be  specially  emphasized  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  meals  served  in  the  homes. 

A  m.enu  for  a  complete,  well-rounded  school  lunch  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing foods: 

At  least  one-half  pint  milk  for  every  child 
Mtat,  fish  or  eggs 

Two  vegetables,  or  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit.   An  additional 
vegetable  or  fruit  is  desirable 

Wholo  grain  cereal,  in  bread  er  other  form 

Butter  or  other  fat 

A  si'nple  sv;eet 
The  serving  of  such  a  meal  in  every  unit  is  the  goal  of  the  WPA 
School  Lunch  Program.   However,  where  it  is  not  possible  for  a  com.munity 
to  provide  the  variety  of  food  and  the  cooking  and  serving  equipment  necessary 
for  this  type  of  meal,  the  idea  of  a  school  lunch  project  need  not  be  aban- 
doned.  A  meal  which  is  less  complete,  or  even  a  single  dish,  if  carefully 
planned,  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  total  daily  requirements 
of  the  children.   It  may  also  serve  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  school 
lunch  program  to  the  community  with  the  result  that  provisions  for  serving 
a  complete  mci'al  will  eventually  be  made. 
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If  the  liinch  is  limited  to  one  dish,  that  dish  should  contain  a  variety 
if  different  foods  v/hich  v/ill  he  satisfying  of  high  nutritive  value.   It 
should  be  supplemented  by  bread  and  butter,  and  milk  to  drink,  if  possible. 
¥PA  assistance  should  .not  be  provided  to  prepare  and  serve  a  totally  in- 
adequate one-dish  meal,  as  for  example,  a  lunch  consisting  of  only  a  cup 
of  cocoa,  a  bowl  of  thin  soup,  a  dish  of  cereal,  or  a  sandv/ich. 

In  planning  menus  for  the  school  lunch,  the  folloi:ing  points  should 

be  kept  in  mind: 

Lean  meat  is  best  for  childi'en;  beef,  lamb,  and  poultry  are 
preferable  to  perk  and  veal.   Liver  is  a  meat  vhich  should 
be  served  often.   Of  the  fish,  those  from  salt  water  make 
a  particularly  valuable  contritiution  to  the  diet.   When  it 
is  not  possible  to  include  meat  or  fish  every  day,  eggs 
may  be  substituted  once  or  twice  a  week.   Cheese,  peanut 
butter,  and  dried  beans  and  pt-as  are  good  food  to  supplement 
lunches  low  in  meat. 

The  cereal  produ.cts  used  should  be,  for  the  most  part, 
those  made  from  viiaole  ?.;rn,ins  as  they  contain  valuable 
nutritive  elements  which  are  removed  by  refining  pro- 
cesses.  Products  such  as  grits,  rice,  macaroni,  and 
noodles  should  be  classed  as  cereals,  not  vegetables. 

Butter  is  the  most  valuable  fat  for  a  child's  diet. 
Some  brands  of  oleomargarine  have  the  same  food  value 
and  may  be  used  in  place  of  butter. 

Molasses,  cane  and  sorghum  sirups,  brown  sugar,  and 
honey  are  particularly  good  forms  of  sweetening  fcr 
deserts  for  children.   Dried  fruits  such  as  prunes, 
figs,  apricots,  and  raisins  not  only  satisfy  a  child's 
appetite  for  sweets  but  add  to  the  nutritive  value  of 
a  lunch. 

Children  should  have  only  foods  v;hich  are  easy  to  digest  and  which 

are  not  so  sweet  or  highly  seasoned  as  to  impair  their  taste  for  simpler 

dishes.   The  following  arj  foods  which  it  is  best  to  omit  from  school 

lunch  menus: 
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Pastries,  rich  puddings,  pancakes 

Heavily  spiacd  foods 

Pried  foods;   doughnuts,  fritters,  fried  pies,  fried 
potatoes,  fried  meats 

Pickles  and  highly  seasoned  relishes 

Prankx'urters,  bologna,  and  other  sausages 

Pat  meats,  except  bacon,  vihich  should  be  cooked  until  crisp. 

Tea  and  coffee  should  nev^r  be  served  to  children. 

Cocoa  should  be  served  only  occasionallj''.   Its  frequent  use 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  children' s  appetite  for  plain  milk 
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Section  22.   (Quality  of  yood.   It  is  of  utmost  imriortance  that  only- 
safe  food  be  served  on  school  lunch  pi-ojects.   This  means  food  of  good 
quality  v/hich  has  been  properly  handled  a,nd  stored  to  prevent  contamination 
and  spoilage. 

A.   Milk.   Bottled,  pasteurized  milk  is,  in  renrral,  the  safest  form 
of  fresh  milk  for  use  on  school  lunch  projects.   Raw  milk  should  not  bf=i 
served  for  driaking.   Any  raw  milk  furnished  should  immediately  bs  heated 
to  destroy  bacteria.   This  may  be  done  ^y   eitl\er  'f  the  following  methijds: 

1.   Boiling;.   Put  the  milk  in  a  kettle  large  enough  to 
allow  it  to  boil  up  well.   Bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  boil  for  3  minutes,  stirring  occasionally  to  pre- 
vent scorching.   Remove  fr-;m  the  h^at  immediately  and 
cook  quickly  by  placing  the  kettle  in  cold  Vvater,  pre- 
ferably ice  vatcr,  and  changing  the  water  as  it  becomes 
warm.   Put  int.o  a  refrigerator  as  soon  as  cool. 

2«   Heating  .in  Double  Boiler.   Use  a  double  boiler  that  hao 
tvdce  the  capacity  of  the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  heated; 
for  example,  a  gallon  size  for  2  quarts  of  milk.   Put 
the  cold  milk  into  the  top  part  of  the  double  boiler, 
and  cover.   Put  cold  water  into  the  lower  part,  having 
it  touch  the  upper  container.   Heat  until  the  water 
boils  and  keep  it  boiling  for  8  minutes.   Cool  and 
store  the  milk  in  the  manner  described  above.  By  this 
method  the  danger  of  scorching  is  avoided,  but  it  is 
less  safe  than  boiling  as  results  with  respect  to  des- 
troying bacteria  are  less  uniform.   It  should,  therefore, 
be  used  only  for  cooking. 

If  fresh  milk  is  not  available,  or  if  it  is  expensive  or  of  questionable 
quality,  evaporated  milk  or  dry  milk  may  be   substituted.   When  the  water 
is  adaed  to  make  up  for  that  which  has  been  removed  in  processing,  both 
evaporated  and  dry  vrhole  milk  have  the  same  food  value  as  fresh  whole  milk, 

Freeh  or  dry  skim^  milk  or  buttermilk  may  be  used  in  place  of  whole 
milk  when  plenty  of  butter  is  included  in  the  school  lunch. 

^-      Maat.   Only  mc'at  which  conforms  to  state  and  local  Health  Departments 
regulations  should  be  used.   Contributions  of  fresh  home-dressed  meat  should 
not  be  accepted. 

C.   Prcsh  Vef:etables  and  Fruits.   Those  should  be  sound,  neither  under 
ripe  nor  over  ripe.   Fruits  and  veget-obles  which  have  begun  to  decay  should 
not  be  served.   ParticuloT  care  should  be  given  to  the  washing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  served  raw. 
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L.   Canned  Foods.  Home  canned  meats  and  home  canned  non-acid  vegetables 
are  not  considered  safe  for  use  on  school  lunch  projects,  since  methods  of 
canning  used  in  the  home  cannot  always  be  depended  on. 

E.   Left-over  Foods.   Left-over  cooked  foods  v/hich  have  not  been  prop- 
erly cared  for  may  be  a  source  of  food  poisoning,  particularly  those  con- 
taining eggs,  milk,  or  fish.   Left-overs  should  be  cooled  quickly  and  stored 
in  a  refrigerator.   Unless  adequate  refrigeration  is  available  cooked  food 
left  Irom  a  mea.1  should  not  be  held  over. 
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Section  23.   Factors  Determining;  T^j^e   of  Meal.   The  general  tj^pe  of 
menu,  to  be  served,  whether  it  is  a  complete  meal,  a  single  dish,  or  some- 
thing between  the  two,  v;ill  be  doterrained  by  the  amount  and  variety  of 
food  provided  to  supplement  surplus  commodities. 

In  working  out  specific  menus  to  conform  to  the  general  plan,  the 

following  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration: 

Amount  of  labor  available.   When  the  niimbcr  of  workers  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  lunches  served,  dishes  requiring  a 
minimum  of  work  in  preparation  should  be  selected.   On  the  other 
hand,  in  small  schools  whore  it  is  difficult  to  schedule  a  full 
six-hour  day  for  the  worker,  dishes  which  take  more  time  to  pre- 
pare may  be  used.   For  example,  in  the  latter  situation  potatoes 
might  be  served  scalloped  or  baked  and  stuffed,  \ih  lie  if  the 
amount  of  labor  were  limited  plain  baked  potatoes  would  be  more 
practical. 

Ability  of  cooks.   Since,  as  a  rule,  the  workers  on  school  lunch 
projects  have  had  limited  experience  in  food  preparation  only 
such  dishes  as  can  be  successfully  prepared  in  quantity  by  the 
average  cook  should  be  included  in  the  menus.   Complex  dishes, 
requiring  special  skill  in  preparation,  should  be  excluded. 

Cookine;  facilities.   In  planning  for  hot  dishes  and  baked  foods 
the  amount  of  stove  and  oven  space  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion,  i'or  insta,nce,  where  top  of  the  stove  space  permits,  meat 
and  vegetables  may  be  prepared  separately,  while  if  only  one 
burner  is  available  they  vfill  be  cooked  together  in  a  stew,  soup, 
or  other  combination.   If  food  is  prepared  in  a  central  kitchen, 
the  types  of  containers  used  in  transporting  it  to  the  schools 
will  govern  the  kinds  of  dishes  included  in  the  menu. 

The  season.   At  any  season  of  t!ie  year  the  school  lunch  should 
be  a  substantial  meal,  usually  including  a  hot  dish.   However, 
the  kin.s  of  food  and  the  types  of  dishes  should  be  varied  to 
adapt  the  menus  to  the  different  seasons.   Children's  appetites 
and  food  requirements,  like  those  of  adults,  vary  with  the 
seasons.   In  warm  weather  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  lighter  foods  such  as  eggs,  cheese,  salads,  cream  soups, 
and  simply  prepared  vegetables,  rather  than  on  meats,  heavy 
soups  and  stews,  and  more  substantial  vegetable  combinations 
which  form  the  basis  of  vrinter  meals.   I'or  example,  on  a  warm 
day  cheese  and  rice  souffle,  raw  carrot  salad,  bread  and  butter 
sandv/ich,  a.nd  aople  sauce  would  constitute  a  more  acceptable 
lunch  than  pot  roast  with  potatoes  and  carrots,  hot  muffins 
and  apple  betty. 
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Section  24.   Menu  Patterns.   The  hasis  of  a  school  lunch  menu  should  he 
a  substantial  main  dish.   Jrom  that  foundation,  various  patterns  can  he 
developed,  each  dependin,^  on  the  ingredients  which  go  into  the  main  dish. 
If  it  is  not  possihle  to  serve  a  conplete  meal  every  day,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  menus  served  during  the  course  of  a  week 
contain  all  of  the  different  types  of  food  children  need  (see  section  20.) 
One  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  follow  a  different  menu  pattern  each 
day  in  the  week. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  acceptable  patterns  for  the  school 
lunch.   Other  suggestions  are  given  in  "School  Lunches  Using  Farm  Surpluses" 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  408. 


PATTEM 

Meat,  fish  or  eggs  combined  with 

or  supplem,ented  by  one  or  more 

vegetables. 

Bread  and  butter 

Pruit 

Milk 

Vegetables  (as  vegetable  plate, 
soup,  or  other  combination). 
Substantial  sandwich  (meat,  fish, 
eggs,  cheese,  peanut  butter) 
Cereal  dessert 
Milk 

Cream  soup  (made  with  milk) 
Paw  vegetable 
Bread  and  butter 
Cookies  or  cake 
Fruit  juice 

Soup  or  chov/der,  including 

meat  or  fish 

Green  vegetable 

Bread  and  butter 

Pruit  dessert 

Milk 


EJAMPLS 

Meat  loaf,  baked  potatoes, 

spinach  or  Scalloped  eggs 

and  peas. 

Whole  wheat  bread  buttered 

Apple  Sauce 

Milk  to  drink 

Baked  beans,  beets,  cole  slaw 

or 
Creamed  mixed  vegetables 
Peanut  butter  sandwich 
Corn  meal  and  raisin  pudding 
Milk  to  drink 

Cream  of  potato  soup 
Rav;  carrot  salad 
Brov/n  bread  buttered 
Sponge  cake 
Grapefruit  juice 

Pish  chov/der  with  potatoes 

and  onions 

Wilted  lettuce 

Buttered  whole  wheat  toast  or 

sandwich 

Prune  and  apple  betty 

Milk  to  drink 
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FATT3EIT 

Salad  containing  meat,  fish, 
eggs,  or  cheese,  and  vugetable 
Bread  and  butter 
Fruit  dessert 
Milk 


EXilMPLE 

Cottage  cheese  and  tomato 

salad  or  Salmon  and  potato 

salad 

Buttered  oatmeal  muffins 

Canned  peaches 

Milk  to  drinic 

A; /.le,  orange,  and  prune  salad 
c„3ece  sandwich 

Oatmeal  drop  cookies 
Cocoa 

ilice  with  cheese  sauce 

Kav;  carrot  sticks 

Whole  v/heat  muffins  hutterei 

Haw  apple 

Milk  to  drink 


Vegetable  or  fruit  salad 

Substantial  sandwich  (meat, 

fish,  eggs,  cheese,  peanut  butter) 

Cake  or  cereal  dessert 

Milk 

Cereal  combined  v/ith  meat,  fish 

or  cheese 

Raw  or  cooked  vegetable 

Bread  and  butter 

Truit 

Milk 

One  Dish  Mrals 

V/hen  the  school  lunch  is  limited  to  the  "on^-dish"  type  meal,  that 
main  dish  should  be  sufficiently  substantial  and  served  in  sufficiBnt  quan- 
tities to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  children.   It  should  combine  dif- 
ferent types  of  food  to  give  nutritive  balance.   Variety  during  the  course 
of  a  week  should  be  obtained  by  serving  a  different  type  of  dish  each  day. 
V^h'.n  fruit  is  available  as  a  surplus  commodity  it  should  be  used  to  sup- 
plement the  main  dish.   It  is  highly  desirable  that  bread  and  butter  be 
provided  daily  rather  than  brought  from  home.   Milk  to  drink  should  be 
provided,  if  possible,  especially  when  the  prepared  dish  does  not  contain 
milk. 

The  following  are  basic  combinations  for  satisfactory  one-dish  meals: 

Meat,  fish,  or  eg^s  in  combination  with  vegetables,  for  example: 

Beef  stew  with  potatoes,  carrots,  and  onions 

Scalloped  ham  and  potatoes 

Creamed  fish,  rice,  and  peas 

Scrambled  eggs  with  tomato  sauce  on  toast  or  bread 
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Nourishing  soups,  such  as: 

Creaa  soup,  made  v;ith  milk  and  sieved  or 
finely  chopped  vegetables. 
Vegetable  soup,  containing  a  variety  ^f 
vegetables,  with  rice  or  other  cereal  to 
thicken.   May  be  made  with  or  without  mrat  stock. 

Chowder,  nade  with  salt  pork  or  bacon,  vegetables,  and  milk 
(may  contain  fish  or  neat),  for  example: 

Corn  and  bean  chowder 

Salt  cod,  or  other  fish  chowder 

Cracked  wheat  chowder,  vrith  potatoes,  carrots  and 

onions. 


Hominy,  rice,  spaghetti,  or  other  cereal  product  in  ccnbina- 

tion  with  neat,  fish,  vegetables  or  cheese,  for  example: 

Spanish  rice  (using  tomatoes  and  onions) 

Hominy  with  cheese  sauce 

Bakud  noodles  with  salmon 

Cereal  pie  (corn  niea.1,  meat,  tomatoes,  onions) 
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Section  25.   Pleasing  ^ood  Coiiiblnpti  ons.   In  planning  menus  the 

appearance  and  palatability  of  foods  to  te  served  together  should  not  "be 

OTerlooked,   Children  will  learn  more  readily  to  enjoy  a  variety  of 

wholesome  fooc.s  if  the  meals  served  are  pleasing  in  comtinrtion  of  color, 

textuj  e,  and  flavor.   The  folloving  suggestions  ere  gjven  for  planning 

meals  which  are  interesting. 

A.  Color.   Color  gives  a  pleasing  -■ppearsnce  to  foods  and  is 
important  because  the  sight  of  attractive  food  v;ill  start  the  action  of 
digestive  .juices  uefore  the  food  is  tasted,   A  meal  which  is  all  the 
same  color  is  not  so  interesting  as  one  which  has  a  miijrtixre  of  contrasted 
colors.  The  following  menu  is  illustrative  of  an  uninteresting  all-white 
combination: 

Creamed  Codfish 
Hashed  Potatoes 
Cole  Slc'w 
V/hite  tread  and  butter  sandv/ich 
Sugar  Coo':ies 
hi  Ik 

This  menu  could  be  made  more  appealing  by  the  following  changes: 

Creamed  Codfish 
Baked  Potato 
Haw  carrot  and  cibbage  salad 
Whole  v;heat  bread  and  butter  sandwich 
Sugar  cookies 
hilk 

Repetition  of  color  shoi.i.ld  be  avoided.   For  instance,  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes  and  oranges  used  in  the  sai.:e  :aev.l   v;ould  not  be  pleasing  because 
of  monotony  of  color.   Clashing  color  combinations  such  as  beets  and  carrots 
,shoiald  also  be  avoided, 

V/nile  color  is  an  important  factor  to  consider  in  planning  menus, 
supervisors  8h':^uld  not  carry  it  to  the  extreme  by  planning  meals  around  a 
definite  color  scheme. 

^»   Texture.   Texture  and  consistency  of  foods  are  important  factors 
in  in  planning  meals.   There  should  be  variety  in  texture  of  foods  that 
are  served  togetner.  Menus  vfhich  combine  soft,  crisp,  and  ■^irm  textured 
fo-.ds  will  terch  a  child  to  chevr  properly  and  v/ill  aid  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  mouth.   Contrast  in  texture  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  follovring  ways! 

Serving  toasted  biscuit,  tread,  or  crackers  with 
souTS  tnd  creamed  dishes.  « 
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Serving  fsome  uncooked  foods  such  as  carrots,  turnips, 
cabbage  or  apples  at  each  meal. 

Baking  vegetobles  and  fmits  such  as  potatoes  and 
apiples  in  tne  skins . 

Cutting  vegetables  for  cocking  in  large  enoiigh  pieces 
so  they  ao  not  lose  their  identity  in  propa.rf-.tion. 

Not  over  cooking  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Serving  foods  that  do  not  repeat  metaoas  of  preparation, 
for  instance  buttered  carrots  rather  than  creamed 
carrots  v/ith  creamed  eggs. 

Children  pay  as  much  attention  to  consistency  of  food  as  do  adults. 
Thick  pasty  vrhite  sauces,  stiff  corn  starch  puddings,  soups  that  are  too 
th:!ck  or  too  thin  are  often  refused  by  children  because  of  their  unpalatable 
consistency.   On  the  other  hand,  baktd  custard  that  has  a  jelly-like 
consistency  is  interf-pting  to  a  chilo.  because  it  is  both  soft  and  firm. 
Very  dry  foods  are  o'ften  objectionable  to  children.   For  instance,  a 
dry  bread'pudaing  v.'ould  not  be  aprealing  while  the  same  puddling  served 
with  a  custard  sauce  might  be  very  poTjular. 

C.   Flavor.   Contrasting  food  flavors  make  meals  more  apT.eti7ing 
to  children  as  v/ell  as  to  adults.   A  meal  ■:omposed  of  ,;11  mild  flavored 
foods  lacks  variety  and  zeet.   One  containing  too  many  stron,^  flavored 
foods  will  usually  not  apr  eal  to  the  ap^.etite.   The  following  menu 
illustrates  a  poor  flavor  corrbiuation: 

Salmon  Loaf 
Creamed  Onions 
Cabbage  salad 
Buttered  corn  sticks 
Sliced  bananas 
Milk 

Poods  in  this  menu  v/hich  are  strong  or  distinct  in  flavor  are  salmon, 
onions,  cabbage  and  bananas.   The  menu  may  be  ma,ae  one  of  pleasing  flavor 
combination  by  a  fe\j   changes: 

Salmon  Loaf 
Baked  white  potato 
Cabbage  salad 
Buttered  corn  sticks 
Canned  peaches 
Kilk 

Most  mea.ts  and  fish  have  a  pronoivnced  flavor  and  should  in  general 
be  served  in  combination  with  mild  flavored  vegetables.   JEggs ,  and  chicken 
are  not  so  pronounced  in  flavor  and  make  a  befrer  combination  with  strong 
flavored  vegetables. 

Repetition  of  flavors  in  a  meal  should  be  avoided;  for  instance, 
tomato  soup  and  tomato  salad  or  apple  salad  and  aprle  sauce. 
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General  food  likes  and  disliires  should  he  considered  when  corrhin'nt 
flavors.  Foods  vhich  are  generally  popular  should  always  accompany  dishes 
which  are  not  so  well  liked.   'Jhis  is  an  important  factor  in  teaching 
children  to  like  certain  foods. 

D.  Variety  in  FreTparat ion.  Even  though  the  number  of  foodstuffs 
generally  available  for  the  school  lunch  is  limited,  variety  in  menus  can 
be  secured  from  day  to  day  by  combining  the  same  fools  in  different 'byp2S  of  disht 
Take,  for  example,  such  commonly  available  foods  as  potatoes,  carrots, 
milk,  cheese,  v/hole  wheat  flour,  ap  les,  and  prunes.  These  could  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  quite  uifferent  menus,  such  as  the  following: 


Cream  of  potato  soup 
Haw  carrot  sticks 
V/hole  wheat  bread  and 
cheese  sandvrich 
prune  filled  bailed  apples 


Scalloped  potatoes  and  carrotF 

with  cheese 

Whole  wheat  muffins 

Apple  and  prune  salad 


Baked  potftto  i-rith  buttered 
carrots  and  half  baked  apple 
Whole  wheat  cheese  muffins 
Steved  prunes 
Milk  to  drink 

The  use  of  a  different  menu  pattern  each  day  in  the  veek  will  help 
assure  -variety.   Hov;ever,  the  same  pattern,  and  pt-'-rticularly  the  same 
menu  or  the  pame  dish,  should  not  be  used  reg^aiarly  on  a  certain  day  each 
week.   Children  lose  interest  in  their  meals  and  tha  apietites  are 
correspondingly  less  keen  when  they  know  in  advance  Juf-t  wh'  t  to  expect 
on  a  given  day. 

E.   Secticnpl.  Racial,  and  Nationality  Food  Preferences.   Since  food 
preferences  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  among  different 
racial  and  nationality  groups,  school  lunch  menus  should  be  adapted 
accordingly  in  order  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  children.   However, 
the  menus  should  not  be  limited  to  familiar  foods  prepared  in  feariiliar  ways 
for  a  balanced  diet  is  most  easily  achieved  when  it  includes  a  vdde  variety 
of  foodstxiffs.   Learning  to  li'-e  nevr  dishes  is  important  in  building  up  goo.' 
food  hfbits. 
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Section  26.   Buying  Food  for  ths  School  L\inch.   WIA  regulations  do  not 
permit  project  e,  .ployees  to  handle  f\mcLs  provided  by  sponsors  for  the 
purchase  of  food  for  school  ItLTiCii  projects.   However,  in  some  instances 
unit  supervisors,  foremen,  or  cooks  are  given  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing c^nd  ordering  tha  food.   Persons  v;ho  have  such  resT^onsibility  should 
know  hov;  to  hny   economically  in  order  to  miike   the  money  availsble  go  as 
far  as  possible.   Econoniies  cen  be  effected  in  the  following  vays: 

Prepr-re  market  lists  for  a  v;eek's  supplies  at  a  time 
and  place  orders  in  advance  instead  of  buying  the 
materials  needed,  with  the  -exception  of  perishables, 
from  day  to  daj'. 

Buy  staples  which  can  be  stored  for  some  time  without 
deterioration  in  the  largest  cuyntitie?  consistent  with 
the  amounts  used,  the  amount  of  mcney  which  can  be  spent 
at  one  time,  s,nd  the  stora,^'e  space  available. 

Buy  bulk  rather  than  packr.ged  goods,  taking  csre  that 
they  hf-ve  been  properly  i-rotected  from  dust  and  flies 
and  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

Buy  canned  goots  by  the  case  ana  in  I'irge  rather  than 
pmali  cans.   Arrangements  can  usrally  be  made  with 
local  dealers  to  secure  large  cans  if  they  are  not 
regularly  stoc'ced. 

Read  labels  on  cans,  noting  grade,  weight  of  contents, 
and  other  inform,  tion  given,  in  order  to  compare  vai\aes. 

Bxiy  "st  :dard"  rather  than  "choice"  or  "fancy"  grades 
which  are  more  expensive. 

Substandard  grades  are  foods  of  wholesome  quality  and 
may  be  purchased  for  some  ptirroses. 

Brok>?n  ■nieces,  vrhich  cost  less  tu  n  vrhole  or  sliced 
fruit,  r-re  sometimes  available  and  are  equeliy 
satisfactory  for  most  purposes.   Pink  salmon  is 
less  expensive  than  red  and  is  practically  eoual 
in  food  value. 

If  funds  a^^e  extremely  limited  buy  skin  milk  or 
buttermilk,  provided  butter  is  supplied  to  furnish 
the  butter  fat. 

Buy  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  only  in  season  when 
they  cost  no  more  than  canned.   Dried  fruits,  bananas, 
and  apples  give  good  returns  in  food  value  for  tneir 
cost . 
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Boy  the  cheaper  cuts  of  me;-t.   They  are  Just  ae 
nutritioiis  as  -he  choice  cuts  and  can  he  made  tender 
and  appetizing  with  proper  cooking.   Im  comparing  the 
relative  cost  of  difxerent  cuts  the  proportion  of 
hone,  fat,  and  gristle  should  he  taken  :.nto  account. 
Beef  and  pi^'s  liver  is  much  less  expensive  than 
calve 's  liver  and  equal  in  nutrit:".ve  value.   Do 
not  ouy  such  meats  as  bologna  and  frankfurters. 
Although  they  may  he  lov/  in  price  they  often  contain 
only  a  small  amoiant  of  uie^t  and  because  tney  are 
highly  spiced  they  are  not  good  food  for  children. 

Do  not  huy  ready-cooked  foods  vrhen  the  same  food 
could  he  prepared  on  the  project  or  scnie  other  food 
suhstituted.   ^'or  example,  make  salad  dressings 
instead  of  huying  commercial  products  which  are 
relatively  expensive  and  often  too  highly  seasoned 
for  children.   Cookies  and  cakes  should  also  he 
made  on  the  project  or  F^,ome  other  dessert  served. 
Canned  soups,  prepared  pudding  mixtures  and  flavored 
gelatines  are  other  produces  which  it  is  not  usually 
advisahle  to  purchase  when  the  amount  of  money  to 
he  S].^ent  is  limited. 

If  it  is  not  -Dossihle  to  hake  hread  on  the  project, 
bioy  day-old  hread  which  can  he  obtained  at  a  considerable 
s.-^ving,   Take  care  to  see  that  it  is  not  moldy  or  too 
dry  to  be  palatable. 
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Section  27.   Cook's  Hespoasibility  for  '-'.?intaining  Hi.?h  Standards  of 
Food  Preparation.   V.'ell  lialRJiCed  menus  and  foods  of  ^-ood  aaality  will  not 
alore  assare  lunches  of  a  high  standard.   Carefj.l  handling  of  food  and 
projjer  methods  of  cooking  are  essential.   Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  r  ^ponsitility  of  the  cook  for  preparing  attractive  and 
palatable  school  lunches.   Indirectly  she  is  responsible  for  establishing 
good  food  habits  in  children  for  the/  will  not  learn  to  eat  the  proper 
food  unless  it  is  prepared  in  an  ar^petizing  manner. 

Success  in  cooking  is  not  a  raatter  of  the  cook's  luck  but  is  the 

result  of  her  thoughtful  and  definite  planning  and  the  care  she  gives  to 

every  detail.   It  is  essential  that  only  clean,  wholesome  foods  be  used  in 

the  preparation  of  all  dishes.   This  means  that  the  cook  must  pay  strict 

attention  to  the  following  joints: 

Food  suQ-^lies  and  leftovers  must  be  protected  from 
dust  and  flies  at  all  times.   Leftover  cooked  foods 
should  not  be  used  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
their  freshness. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  must  be  free  from  any  decay.  • 

Butter  must  not  be  rancid.   The  flavor  of  rancid 
butter  cannot  be  "covered  ud"  in  cooking. 

Bread  that  is  moldy  should  not  be  served  even  when 
the  vi -ible  mold  has  been  removed  by  trinming. 

Milk  which  has  even  the  slightest  sour  taste  mast 

not  be  offered  children  for  di  inking  but  should  be 

used  in  recipes  calling  for  soar  milk.  y 

Meats  and  fish  must  be  free  from  taint. 

Personal  hy^giene  of  workers  must  be  above  reproach. 

Tasting  of  food  from  cooking  or  mixing  spoons  mast 
not  be  permitted. 
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Section  28.  "Jse  of  Tested  Reci'oes  and  Standard  Measurements.   It  is 

essential  that  cooks  be  provided  with  tested  oiiantit7  rscipes  ohat  are 

dependable  for  ttie  number  of  servinrs  required.   Good  materials,  v;ithout 

reliable  recipes,  cannot  be  exoected  to  result  in  suoerior  dishes.   The 

following  are  reasons  for  using  tested  recipes: 

Insure  good  food  products  when  good  niaL.-rials  are  used. 

Are  the  only  vay  to  control  number  of  servings. 

Avoid  expense  from  waste  of  tini?  and  materials 
since  poorly  p'^epaied  foods  cannot  .s  served,  or 
because  of  poor  preparation,  are  not  eaten. 

Prevent  children  from  forming  dislikes  for  certain 

foods  beca.use  of  poor  oreparation.  .  ' 

Relieve  cook  of  responsibility  of  erperiroenting  with 
school  supplies  as  she  is  doing  when  she  attempts  to 
"stietch"  her  own  recipes. 

Reliable  reciijes  lose  their  value  if  coffee  cuos,  dessert  spoons' 

or  saucepans  are  used  to  estimate  Eieasures  or  if  a  "pinch"  of  salt  or 

other  ingredients  is  relied  upon  as  an  acceptable  measure.   Standard 

measures  are  essential  to  the  preparation  of  good  food  and  are  a  good 

investment  for  any  school  lunch  kitchen.   They  may  be  obtained  for  a  very 

small  sum.   Necessary  standard  measures  include  the  following. 

Half-'ijint  m.easuring  cup  which  indicates  l/4,  l/s,  l/p, 
3/4  and  1  cup  measures.   These  may  be  had  in  nests  that 
include  1/4,  l/2,  l/3,  amd  1  cup  sizes. 

Standard  measuring  spoons  in  sets  including  l/4  tea- 
snoon,  1/2  teaspoon,  1  teasooon,  and  1  tablespoon. 

A  ouart  cup  and  a  gallon  measure  should  be  included 
when  25  to  50  servings  are  prepared. 

If  t'-'O  measures  are  used,  one  for  licuid  and  one  for 
dry  ingredients,  it  will  save  the  necessity  of  wash- 
ing them  between  times. 
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Another  important  fpctor  in  the  use  of  standard  recipes  and  a 
necessity  in  the  production  of  good  food  is  accuracy  in  measuring.   All 
standard  recipes  are  proportioned  for  level  measurements.   "Scant"  or 
"heaped"  or  "slightly  rounded"  are  not  dependable  terms  in  measuring  foods. 
Success  in  preparation  ard  accuracy  in  number  of  servings  depend  on  level 
measurements. 

In  increasing  quantity  recipes,  it  is  safer  to  make  one  recipe  tvo 
or  three  tities  than  double  or  triple  the  amount  of  each  ingredient.   For 
instance,  in  oreparing  food  for  150  children,  a  recipe  for  50  servings 
might  he  used  hut  should  he  made  ?  times.   This  insures  better  flavor 
and  more  uiiiform  textuxe  of  prepared  foods. 
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Section  29,  Factors  Determining'  Amount  of  ''^'-^od  to  be  Prepared. 

The  nuiiiher  of  ciiildren  to  be  served  is  not  the  only  information  necessary 

in  planning  for  an  adequate  amo'Jiit  of  focd  for  the  school  liinch.   The 

folloviTTng  factoif-s  must  alco  be  considered. 

Age  of  Childreu.  Youiiffer  caildren  usually  require 
less  food  tiian  elder  children.   Q;acn,ntities  of  food 
prepared  may  need  to  be  increased  with  the  increase 
in  age  of  children  served. 

Type  of  fienu.  .  If  a  one  dish  meal  is  served  a  larger 
quantity  of  food  materials  vrill  be  needed  in  prepara- 
tion, than  if  the  menu  includes  three  or  more  foods. 
At  least  one  food  in  each  lunch,  other  than  bread  and 
butter  o'^  dessert,  should  be  prej;ared  to  give  as  many 
second  or  third  servings  J  3  desired.   If  servings  are 
checked,  the  qu3,ntity  needed  can  so  'n  be  controlled  so 
there  v;ill  be  no  problem  of  lefto'^.^er  food, 

Pay  of  the  Week.   Increa:- e  in  quantity  of  food  is  to 
be  ex"';ected  ft  tJve  beginning  of  tne  v/eek  and  after 
holid.-;/s  as  iriany  children  are  especially  hurigry  on 
those  days  because  they  hf.ve  not  had  adequate  food 
at  home. 

Children  vho   are  extremely  undernourished  or  v-ho  have  acquired  poor 

habits  of  eating  may  require  the  utmost  patience  n  the  part  of  the  cook 

v'hile  they  are  becoming  adjusted  to  a  normal  food  intfke.   It  may  renuire 

several  days  for  the  child  who  receives  his  ouly  v/ell-balanced  meal  at 

school  ,  to  adjust  his  aj.petite  to  normal  amounts  of  food.   He  may  not  be 

able  to  eat  as  much  food  as  is  required  for  his  physical  needs,  or  he  nay 

desire  an  abnormal  cucmtity.   In  either  case,  a  normal  adjustment  is  usually 

made  within  a  few  '.'eeks  at  the  most.   Much  consideration  should  be  given 

such  special  food  problems  in  preparation  of  necessary  quantities  of  foods. 
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Section  30.   Cookinp;  Methods.   Methods  of  preparing  fooiJ.  for  children 
are  an  important  consideration.   Foods  that  ere  simply  prepared  and  thft 
keep  as  much  of  the  m.tural  food  flavor  as  pos^ihle,  make  the  most  whole- 
some and  attractive  lunches  for  children.   Tor  example,  fruits  should  "be 
served  fresh  vrhenever  possible  rather  than  heing  cooked  in  puddings  or 
other  desserts. 

In  planning  food  for  children  it  is  important  to  consider  texture, 
flavor,  color,  Vnd  consistency.   Ffilure  to  regard  these  factors  in 
preparing  their  food  may  cause  children  to  form,  lifelong  dislikes  for 
certain  foods. 

As  m.uch  of  the  natiirel  texture  as  possible  should  be  retained  in 
prepared  foods.   Vegetables  should  be  cut  in  lar^^e  enough  pieces  so  they 
do  not  lose  their  identity  i n  preparation.  Undesirable  texture  is  produced 
vhen  foods  are  overcooked  or  undercooked.   Foods  should  be  pvep-ired  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  before  serving  since  many  acquire  a  poor  texture 
on  sijf.nd.ng.   kany  foods  reouire  cooking  to  bring  out  the  full  flavor. 
On  tne  other  hand,  over  cooking  destroys  the  natural  flavor  and  should  be 
avoided. 

Seasonings  should  be  used  to  emphasize,  r-  ther  than  to  change  or  to 
disguise  the  m  tural  flavor  of  foods.   Highly  seasoned  foods  should  be 
avoided  in  preparing  foods  for  children.   Salt  should  be  used  for  a  child's 
food  in  smaller  Quantities  thari  is  used  for  adults.  Pepper  fna  spices 
should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all.   Sugar  aho^ald  be  used  to  emphasize 
flavor.   This  is  particultirly  true  in  cooking  fruits. 
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Scorch'r:d  fools  choMld  not  "be  served.   The  firxvor  of  scorched  food 
may  caupe  a   child  to  dislike  thp.t  food  all  of  his  li-r'e.  Milk  used  in 
cookine  is  p^rti calarlj  apt  to  ccorch.   This  may  le  avoided  by  placing 
the  pan  of  milk  or  cream  sauce  in  a  Is.rge  container  of  hot  vater.   A  rack 
should  he  used  to  keep  the  ppn  of  rilk  from  touching  th^  bottom  of  the 
container. 

The  natural  color  sho'old  he  retained  in  foods  hy  r-he  method  of  cooking 

rather  than  hy  a  color  preservative.   For  exam^-lSi  soda  added  to  green 

vegetables  in  cooking  may  preserve  the  gresn  color  but  it  descroys  miich 

of  the  food  value  i^nd  often  produces  a  slimy  texture.   Many  children  v;ho 

enjoy  vegetables  that  are  properly  cooked  will  not  eot  them  if  they  are 

unattractive  in  color.   To'  preserve  natural  color  in  cooking  vegetables  the 

following  rules  snould  be  observed: 

White  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  crbbage, 
and  onions  turn  an  ugly  gray  color  from  over  cooking 
and  on  standing  after  cooking.   They  should  therefore 
not  be  over  cocked  or  cooked  too  long  before  'the  time 
thoy  are  to  be  served, 

Y'^llovf  vegetables  such  ar  carrots,  sveet  potatoes, 
yellovr  souash  and  yellow  corn  do  not  lose  color 
readily  except  vnien  scorched.   The  ajuctmt  of  water 
used  in  cooking  yellow  vegetables  does  net  affect 
the  color;  hov^ever,  only  snail  amounts  should  be  used 
in  order  to  preserve  nutritive  value. 

Green  vegetables  retain  more  color  wl.en  cooked  in 
large  amounts  of  boiling  water.'  Howev-jr,  a.n 
acceptable  color  is  retained  when  they  are  cooked 
in  a  L.rall  airiTunt  of  boiling  water  in  uncovered 
utensils,  only  until  tender.   They  lose  less  food 
value  when  a  small  amount  of  v/aiter  is  used.   Spinach 
should  be  cooked  imraedi-^tely  af  cer  '''ashing,  without 
adding  any  water  since  sufficient  iv-atsr  clin^^s  to 
the  leaves  to  permit  cooking  for  the  necessary  10 
or  12  minutes.   If  green  vegetables  are  over  cooked 
they  turn  an  -unattractive  brownish  green  color. 
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Eed  vegetables  such  as  "beets  are  lirij?htest  if  cooked 
with  the  skins  on  in  "boiling  vater  in  a  covered 
utensil.  Red  ca'bbage  vill  retain  its  color  if  not 
cut  up  too  fine  and  if  cooked  in  boiling  water  to 
V/'hich  a  srr.all  anount  of  vinegar  has  been  addedo 

The  skins  of  highly  colored  fruits  and  vegetables  usually  contain 
important  food  ^j.enients  and  when  edible  should  be  u^ed  often  in  food 
preparation  for  children.   Frequently  the  most  valuiible  part  of  ti;e  food 
is  nearest  the  skin  of  fuits  and  vegetables.   Therefore  if  the  skins 
are  not  edible  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  :n  removing  as  little  as 
possible  in  preparstion.   The  bright  skin  of  apples  gives  an  attractive 
bit  of  colOT"  to  a  salad  and  provides  much  more  food  value  tnan  if  the 
apple  had  been  peeled. 

Artificial  coloring  ?-hould  not  be  added  lo  food  except  in  rare 
instances  end  then  it  should  be  used  very  sparingly.   Gaudy  or  unnatural 
colors  as  pink  in  tiashed  potatoes  or  green  in  butter  should  be  avoided. 
Time  and  effort  should  not  be  spent  to  color  or  assecble  fuits  or 
vegetfbles  to  resemble  faces  of  flo'-ers  for  salads  or  desserts. 

Baking  is  an  excellent  method  of  preparing  food  for  children.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  should  be  baked  in  the  skins  whenever  possible  since  in 
that  vay  more  f0'~''d  value  is  retained  and  variety  in  texture  secured. 

Boiling  is  a  method  comi:onj.y  used  for  cooking  many  fo:ds.   Fruits 
and  most  vegetables,  except  those  of  strong  flavor,  should  be  boiled  in 
smell  amounts  of  v^ater.   Vfeter  drained  from  fuits  r-nd  vegeti'bl^  s  after 
boiling  should  be  used  in  sauces  or  soups  as  it  has  nutritive  value. 
Meats,  fish,  and  eggs  should  be  cooked  in  water  Jur.t  -under  the  boiling 
point,  rather  than  boiled. 
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Steaming  i?  a  method  desirable  for  cooking  r.Gme  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  such  as  apples  and  carrots;  Itss  food  value  is  lost  than 
in  boiling. 

Broiling  over  or  under  direct  heat,  without  added  fat  or  liquid,  is 
recommended  for  preparing  certain  foods  such  as  meat  balis,  fish,  and 
bacon. 

"Frying  is  not  recommended  for  the  prexif.ration  of  food  on  school  lunch 
projects  since  fried  foods  are  difficult  for  the  children  to  digest. 

Creamed  dishes,  nsde  by  combining  cooked  vegttableSj  meat,  fish,  or 
eggs  with  v;hite  sauce,  serve  to  give  variety  to  school  lunches  and  add 
milk  to  the  children's  diet.   Scalloping,  v;hich  u'^uslly  consists  of 
baking  fo  ds  either  rav;  or  precooked,  with  milk  or  white  sa.uce  and  bread 
crumbs,  is  also  an  excellent  method  of  varying  food  preparation  and  for 
combining  several  difi  erent  foods. 
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Part  VIII.   Seryin,;  School  Limches 


In  serving  school  lunches,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  children 
do  not  wish  to  s~oend  all  of  the  lunch  hour  in  eating',  nor  do  school 
superintendents  wish  to  use  more  time  than  the  assifTied  lunch  period  for 
serving  food.   At  the  same  time,  if  the  service  is  regarded  as  an 
opport'onity  to  teach  good  food  habits  and  table  manners,  as  it  should  be, 
enough  time  must  be  allowed  so  the  child  will  not  feel  rushed  while  eating. 
Each  child  should  s-nend  15  to  20  minutes  at  the  lunch  table  and  more  time 
should  be  given  if  necessary.   Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  eat  in 
5  or  10  minutes,  in  order  to  get  out  ou  the  playground  or  to  make  room  for 
other  children  to  be  served. 

If  these  objectives  are  to  be  attained,  careful,  detailed  plans  for 
serving  must  be  made  v;ith  the  school  superintendent.   V,Tiere  a  large  number 
of  children  a,re  being  served  with  limited  facilities  it  vdll  be  necessary 
to  schedule  several  serving  -oeriods.   This  plan  of  operation  can  be 
successful  only  v;hen  school  authorities  and  l\inch  room  workers  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Section  31.   Prenaration  for  Serving.   Jobs  should  be  sched'uled  by 
the  unit  supervisor  so  that  everything  in  the  kitchen  and  lunch  room  is 
in  readiness  for  serving  5  to  10  minutes  before  children  are  to  be  served. 
This  will  mean  that  dishes  used  in  preparation  have  been  washed,  that  all 
serving  tables  are  cleared  and  cleaned,  and  that  the  lunch  tables  have  been 
Droperly  cleaned  and  prepared.   In  some  types  of  services  they  would  be 
com.pletely  set  while  if  cafeteria  service  is  used  they  may  be  only  partially 
set. 
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Lunch  tallies  should  oe  carefully  and  correctly  set  with  a  fork,  tea- 
spoon, milk  f^lass,  an-j  napkin  for  each  child.   Each  place  should  present 
a  unit  30  there  will  be  no  confusion  in  placing  the  plate.   EnouA  space 
should  be  alloved  so  children  will  not  feel  crowded  in  catin;^.   If  a  salad 
is  served  on  a  separate  plate,  as  may  be  done  with  soup,  it  may  be  placed 
on  the  table  but  should  not  strand  long  enouj-h  to  cause  itr  to  v.dlt.   Glasses 
or  cups  may  be  filled  from  a  pitcher  a  short  time  before  the  children  are 
served.   If  a  dessert  is  included,  it  may  be  placed  on  the  table.   However, 
this  may  not  be  desirable  if  children  insist  on  eating  the  dessert  before 
the  main  course. 

Extra  plate?,  cups,  forks  and  spojns  should  be  in  readiness  to  be 
used  if  needed. 

All  foods  included  on  the  menu  should  be  ready  for  serving  at  least 
five  minutes  before  serving  time.   Good  food  service  does  not  permit  . 
children  to  wait  whi!' e  another  pan  of  cornbread  is  baked,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude vegetables  that  have  been  prepared  so  long  before  serving  that  the 
texture  and  flavor  are  impaired. 
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Section  '62,.      Methods  of  Serving.   If  the  lunch  room  is  to  be  used  as 
an  educational  opporbLinity  for  teaching  g'ood  food  hatits  and  good  manners 
it  is  ■:eces5ar7  to  "beg,in  with  a  sanitary  anc!  an  efficient  manner  of  food 
service.   The  ii^.ethod  of  serving  that  is  Lest  adaT)ted  to  the  space  given 
and  the  nurnoer  to  oe  sei'ved  should  he  used, 

Kegardless  of  the  method  of  Ferring,  the  work  should  "be  organized 
and  the  food  service  scheduled  so  there  V/ill  he  the  shortest  possible  time 
from  preioa-ration  of  food  until  it  is  eaten.   I''ooi-tha'i-  is  permitted  to  stand 
after  preparation  often  acquires  an  ur.pj.easa,nt  te.^turf-  or  consistenoy^ 
Eztremely  hot   food  shoixld  he  avoided,  hov/ever,  since  children  have  often 
acQuired  a  dislike  for  certain  foods  heca^ise  they  have  been  burned  when  that 
food  was  seri/ed  too  hot. 

The  marner  of  serving  should  not  be  chan/j,ed  ext  apt  when  necessary 
since  this  adds  confusion  to  the  lunch  i-oom.   Children  sliould  be  told 
Quickly  and  quietly  what  is  expected  of  them  v;hen  they  fii^t  come  to  the 
lunch  room,  or  if  it  has  been  necessary  to  change  the  method  of  se^'ving. 

Follovdng  are  suggested  methods  of  serving*. 

A,   Service  at  Tables.   In  this  method  of  serving  school  lunches  the 
food  is  served  on  individual  i)lates  and  placed  on  the  tablns  Just  before 
the  children  arrive  in  the  lunch  room,  or  the  ser-ved  plates  are  plAcea 
after  they  are  seated.   This  is  a  very   satisfactory  i  -pe  'f  service  for 
small  groups  and  may  be  successfully  used  when  a  lar,  3  numbt'r  of  children 
are  scheduled  to  eat  at  different  periods  in  smalle-'  groups.   The  following 
points  should  be  observed  Then  this  plan  is  used. 

The  lime  betv.-een  ser-^ing  and  eating  should  le  so  short 
that  the  flavor,  temperature,  and  texture  of  the  food 
are  not  s.ifected. 

The  served  plate  should  present  an  attractive'  appearance. 
The  different  foods  should  not  be  r^on  together  or  be 
spilled  on  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
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Servings  shoald  not  be  too  large.   Instead  of  atteiiipting 
to  p].ace  all  the  food  a  child  may  '■/a.nt  on  his  plate  at  one 
time,  second  serA^ings  should  be  giiven.   Second  servings 
of  food  should  be  served  froui  vegetable  bowls  rather  than 
cooking  jjaixS, 

Mill:  gl&Gses  should  be  filled  and  at  the  -olaces  when  the 
children  arrix'e  in  the  lunch  room. 

It  is  desirable  for  children  at  one  table  to  remain  at 
the  table  until  all  have  finished, 

B.  Cafeteria  Service.   This  method  is  recommended  >here  a  large 
number  of  children  miist  be  served  during  one  serving  period. 

The  cafeteria  service  is  most  successful  when; 

Tables  are  set  v/ith  silver ,. napkins,  salads,  desserts 
and  milk  before  the  children  coDie  to  the  lunch  room. 

All  food  is  in  readiness  so  the  service  moves  very 
ouickly. 

Children  do  not  v;ait  for  the  whole  group  bsfore  eating 
but  each  table  starts  to  eat  as  soon  as  served., 

Children  return  in  serving  line  for  second  servings. 

As  children  finish  eating  (15  minutes  shoald  be  the 
minimum  time  allowed  at  table)  they  carry  their 
used  dishes  to  a  table  where  they  are  stacked  for 
washing, 

I'diere   cafeteria  type  of  service  is  used  it  maj''  be  desirable  to 
serve  the  primary  grades  in  their  own  rooms  vhere  they  may  sit  at  their 
work  tables  to  eat.   If  this  is  done  the  food  should  be  served  from  a 
table  in  the  primary  room,  each  child  carrying  his  own  plate  of  food  to 
his  table.   Teachers  often  prefer  this  food  service  for  small  children 
because  of  the  educational  opportunities  in  self  help  and  in  eating  as  a 
group.   This  group  should  be  served  earlier  than  the  older  children  so 
there  will  not  be  a  conflict  in  time.   Paper  napkins  or  table  mats  ofwhite 
or  bright  colored  material  should  be  used  under  each  plate.   More 
time  should  be  allowed  for  younger  children  to  eat  than  for  the  older  ones. 
Some  children  need  as  much  as  30  minutes  to  eat  al]  of  their  lunch, 

C.  Service  in  the  Class  Rooms.   This  method  of  serving  the  lunch 
may  be  necessary  in  rural  schools  or  i-n  any  school  vhere  sr)a.ce  for  a  lunch 
room  is  not  available.   In  this  type  of  service  children  u^e  thrir  desk  tops 
for  a  table.   It  is  recommended  that  wherever  possible  the  foo^  be  carried 
to  the  class  room  in  cont-  iners  and  served  there  froii".  a  r-:r"-ing  tr.hle 
rather  than  having  the  children  come  to  tiie  kitchen  t.,  be  .-.-.rved  . 

Cafeteria  service  may  be  used  in  the  class  room  or  iidirid.-'ual  plates 
may  be  served  the  children  at  their  desks.   The  latter  would  be  done  only 
when  a  sma.ll  group  was  being  served. 
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Section  33.   Conduct  in  the  Lunch  Hoom.   The  lunch  room  supervisors 

and  the  persons  serving  should  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  children  may 

not  sit  at  a  tahle  to  eat  at  home.   Also  that  some  hones  may  not  use  napkins, 

forks,  or  cups.   The  necessary  assistance  should  he  given  to  these  children 

without  calling  attention  to  them.   A  child  must  never  feel  that  his  food 

is  a  matter  of  undue  interest.   Children  like  attention  and  often  show 

dislike  for  some  food  "because  they  know  they  will  arouse  the  concern  of 

an  adult  hy  refusing  it.   Children  may  learn  food  likes  and  dislikes  from 

adults,  therefore,  oupsrvisors  and  workers  should  he  careful  not  to  express 

their  food  tastes  tefore  c?iildren  in  the  lunch  roora^. 

Kindness  of  tone  and  manner,  with  an  impersonal  attitude  toward  the 
children,  are  good  Qualities  to  practice  in  the  lunch  room.   All  vorkers 
and  supervisors  need  to  use  a  quiet  tone  of  vo'.ce  and  of  manner  of  walking 
in  the  lunch  room.  '^'rM.y   should  learn  to  work  and  act  quickly  v;ithout 
confusing;  the  childreri. 

Section  34.   /-ssi stance  from  Te?.chers.   In  accordance  with  Operating 
Procedure  G-5,  Section  13,  it  is  permissible  with  the  approval  of  the 
sponsor  to  provide  lunches  without  cost  for  teachers  who  sit  at  the  lunch 
tables  and  su'-.ervise  the  children  during  the  lunch  pei'iod. 

Sponsors  should  he  encouraged  to  cooperate  in  this  connection  since 
project  workers  are  not  trained  in  methods  of  supervising  children,  and 
while  they  may  assist  teachers,  they  should  not  accent  the  full  responsibility 
for  this  very  import-nt  phase  of  the  school  limch  program. 

The  luiich  period  should  be  considered  as  invaluable  in  developing  in 
children  courteous  conduct,  good  eating  habits,  and  proper  table  manners. 
This  cannot  be  fully  realized  unless  teachers  participate  in  the  serving 
period. 
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Part  IX. Housekeepinfif  on  the  School  Liinch  Pro.iect 

The  importance  of  giving  constant  attention  to  the  details  of  house- 
keeping in  the  kitchen,  storeroo::i,  and  lunch  room  should  he  iiupreascd  on 
every  school  lunch  worker.   Good  housekeeoing  is  not  only  fundamental  to 
efficient  operation  "but  is  an  essential  factor  in  maintaining  proper 
standards  of  sennits tion  and  safety. 

Section  35.   Orderliness  of  Working:  Areas.   Order  is  a  primary  conside 
tion.   Disorder  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  cleanliness,  hut  it  is 
an  indication  of  poor  work  hahits  and  it  may  he  a.  serious  safety  hazard. 
Storerooms,  cupboards,  opsn  shelves,  and  racks  should  be  Cixrangod  so 
that  they  present  an  orderly  appearance  and  the  articles  they  contain  are 
easily  accessible.   A  list  of  the  contents  pasted  on  cupboard  doors, 
drawers,  and  shelves  will  often  prove  a  tir.e  saver  and  sirrplify  the  problem 
of  keeping  each  article  in  its  prop'^r  place. 

Newspapers  or  discarded  wrapping  paper  should  not  be  ased  to  cover 
shelves  or  work  tables.   They  are  neither  neat  nor  sanitary.   JPainted 
shelves  are  best  left  uncovered.   Glazed  paper  or  oilcloth,  cut  to  fit 
neatly,  should  be  used  on  rough  unfinished  wood  shelves.   The  paper  should 
be  chan£:ed  weekly  or  as  often  as  necessary.   Utensils  used  in  food  prepara- 
tion should  be  washed  and  put  away  as  promptly  as  possible.   If  it  is 
impossible  to  wash  them  immediately  after  tney  are  used,  they  should  be  put 
to  soak  and  stacked  neatly  in  or  nea,r  the  sink.   Wrap"oing  pater,  eri.pty  cans, 
cartons  and  other  waete  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  work  tables 
but  should  be  put  at  once  into  a  trash  container, 
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Section  36.   G-eneral  Riilea  for  Cleaning.   The  tops  of  vork  end  serving 
tables  should  be  washed  daily  vath  hot  soapy  vc-.ter.     Unfinished  v;ood  sur- 
faces should  be  scrubbed  vrith  a  brush.   Floors  should  be  kept  clean  at  all 
times.   The  type  and  amo-int  of  daily  care  v/ill  depend  on  the  material  of 
the  floor  and  the  number  of  workers  using  the  space.   The  spousor  should 
be  consiilted  as  t^-  the  care  of  different  kinds  of  wood  finishes,  linoleum, 
and  other  composition  floor  coverings.   iTloors  siiould  not  be  swept  v/hile  . 
food  is  being  prepared  or  s erred.  Mopping  should  be  done  at  the  end  of 
t  he  day . 

Furniture  should  be  dusted  daily  ai:id  viped  v'ith  a  damp  cloth  as 
necessary  to  keep  it  free  from  greasy  dirt  and  finger  marks.   Varnished 
or  v/axed  furnit^ire  will  require  occa,sioi.r-.l  polishing. 

V/oodv'ork  should  be  dusted  and  vralls  wiped  do>m  freouently.   Fainted 
woodv/ork  requires  occasional  v/s,shing  with  soap  and  water;  varnished  or 
shellacked  finish'^b  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Care  should  be  talcen  at  all  times  to  keyp  shelves,  cupboards,  and 
drai-ers  free  from  crumbs,  grease,  and  moisture  which  attract  rodent  and 
insect  pests.   They  should  be  washed  thoroughly  cit  least  once  a  week. 

Containers  for  supplies  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  d.'-mp  cloth  daily 
to  keep  them  f ■■  je  from  greasy  dirt  and  sticky  finger  marks.   When  empty, 
contain«rB  should  be  vrashed  inside  and  out  and  dried  thoroiaghly  before 
refilling. 

All  utensils  and  equipment  should  be  left  clean  and  dry  at  the  end  of 
each  day. 

.  Stoves  should  be  wiped  off  daily  and  given  a  thorough  v/eekly  cleaning. 

Cleanliness  of  the  refrigerator  is  a  factor  in  the  prevention  of  food 
spoilage, 
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At  least  once  a  week  the  food  t  nd  racks  shO')ld  be  removed  from  the 
refrigerator,  tha  food  compartments  v.'ashed  vdth  warm  water  and  "baking  soda 
and  v.dped  dry,  KScks  should  be  washed  and  scalded  before  replacing.   In 
ice  refrigerators  the  ice  compartment  and  dra^'n  pipe  should  also  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  weekly.   If  food  is  spilled  in  the  refrigerator  it 
should  be  vdped  up  irainediately. 

In  cleaning  and  care  of  sll  mechanicfl  ©quipiaent,  the  manufacturer's 
instruction  should  be  followed. 

Sinks  should  be  cleaned  daily  with  hot,  soapy  water,  us " ng  cleaning 
powders  to  remove  stains  and  marks  uiade  by  kettles.  Iron  sinks  should  be 
wiped  dry  at  Lhe  end  of  the  day  to  prevent  rusting.,  A  sink  strainer  should 
be  used  to  keep  food  particles  out  of  the  drain.  G-rease  should  never  be 
poured  into  the  sink.  The  drain  should  be  fluched  with  hot  water  and  sal 
soda  or  other  grease  solvent  used  once  a  week  to  keep  waste  pipe  and  trap 
free  from  obstruction. 

Fixtures  of  good  quality  nickel  or  chrom.ium  may  be  kept  clean  by  wash- 
ing with  soapy  water  and  polishing  with  a  dry  cloth.  Erass  and  copper 
retuire  the  use  of  a  metal  polish„ 

A  constant  lookout  should  be  kept  for  mice,  roaches,  and  other  pests. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  will  help  to  keep  them  away,  but  if  they  should 
appear  immedir.te  action  should  be  taken  to  exterminate  them  before  they 
become  a  sei'ious  problem. 
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Section  57.   Dish  ^ashin^;.   Scrupulous  cleanliness  of  dishes  on 
school  lunch  projects  is  required  as  a  nea'^ure  to  prevent  spread  of  infec- 
tions.  State  and  local  ^epartnients  cf  Putlic  Health  should  "be  consulted 
concerning  regulations  for  dish  washing  in  food  handling  estahlishments 
and  the  methods  used  should  conform  to  those  requirements  as  a  necessary 
minimum.   In  localities  having  no  strictly  defin;id  regalations  the  method 
descrihed  belou  is  reconmended.   VJhon  it  is  necessary  to  wash  dishes 
hetween  serving  periods,  the  some  procedure  should  "be  followed  as  is  used 
for  dish  washing  after  the  lunch  hour. 

A.   Squipmont .   An  efficient  dish  v;"is:iing  procedure  calls  for 
adequate  equipment  arranged  for  work-inr;  fron  right  to  left. 
The  following  equipment  is  necessary: 

¥ork  table  or  drain  hoard  for  stacking  dishes. 

Triple  sink  or  throe  dish  pans  (set  in  sink  or  en 
table)  for  washing,  rinsing,  aiid  sterilizing  dishes. 
Hinsing  and  sterilizing  pans  should  bo  deep  enough 
to  allow  for  complete  immersion  of  the  dishes.   Tubs 
or  vats  may  be  dosiro.ble  whore  there  is  a  largo  njumber 
cf  dishes  to  be  washed. 

Wire  baskets  to  hold  the  dishes  are  convenient  for 
lifting  them  into  and  cut  of  rinsing  and  sterilizing 
,  containers.   They  shouHbo  made  to  fit  the  containers. 

Train  board  or  table  v;ith  ra.ck  for  rinsing  and  drain- 
ing dishes.   If  a  table  is  used  it  v/ill  be  necessary 
to  use  a  deep  pa,n  under  the  rack. 

Clean  dish  cloths  arc  necessary.   Cloths  which  are 
used  for  vdping  tables,  stoves,  or  floors  should 
never  be  used  for  v.-ashing  dishes. 

Cleaji  dish  tov;els,  used  for  no  ether  purpose,  are 
also  required.  (IVln.cnever  possible,  dishes  should 
be  dried  by  draining  rather  thaii  A'/iped. ) 

Electrically  operated,  institutional  type  dish  v;ash- 
ing  eq^uipmcnt  is  desirable  for  large  units. 

A  plentiful  3upi.)ly  of  hot  water  and  soap  is  essential  to  proper  dish 
v/ashing.   Scouring  powders,  vrhich  should  be  non-gritty,  and  steel 
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I'.rool  are  needed  I'or  cleaning  cooking  utensils.   Ifnerc  the 
v/atcr  is  hard,  a  softener  shnuld  he  provided. 

For  sterilising,  dishes  the  use  of  a  C'llorine  compound  is 
recommended.   Chlorinated  linie  made  into  a  concentrated 
solution  "by  the  follov;ing  formula  is  ine:cpensive  ojid 
convenient  to  use: 

Di&solvs  12  ounces  chlorinated  lime  and  1-|-  pounds 
v.-ashing  soda  in  enough,  cold  v/atcr  to  make  a  gallon. 
(A  glass  or  earthenwo.ro  container  should  ho  used.  ) 
Lot  stand  until  clear;  a  v,hite  sediment  will  settle 
to  the  bottom.   Pour  off  the  clear  liquid  into 
hottles  cr  .jugs  and  ccrk  tightly. 

B.  Preparations  for  Dish  ''"ashing.   If  work  is  well  organized, 
most  of  the  dishes  usnd  in  ]irsp.aration  of  the  lunch  will  have 
hecn  \';ashcd  and  put  av'ay  hef ore  the  serving  hour,  cr    soalced 
and  stacked  ready  for  v/ashing. 

As  tahle  dishes  are  hrcught  from  the  lunch  room  they  should 
he  thoroughly  scraped  with  soft  paper  cr  ruhher  scraper  or 
rinsed  under  running  v;atfir  and  stacked  according  to  size  and 
sha.pe  on  the  drainhoard  or  tahle  at  the  right  of  the  sink. 
Forks  ano.  spoons  should -he  put,  h;,uidles  up,  in  separate 
pitchers  ..a-  other  containers  and  soaked  in  wa^>  wo.ter. 

The  dish  washing  sink  or  dish  prai  should  ho  filled  ahout 
two-th'ru-P  full  with  clean,  hot  water  and  sufficient  soap 
e.dded  to  make  a  good  suds. 

The  second  sinjc  or  dish  prji,  at  the  left  of  the  first  should 
he  filled  ahout  two-thirds  full  v;ith  clean  hot  water  for 
rinsing. 

The  third  sink  or  pan  is  used  for  sterilizing  the  dishes.   It 
should  he  filled  two-thirds  full  with  clean  hot  water  to  w^nich 
the  concentrated  chlorine  solution  mentioned  ahovc  is  added  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  (2  tahlespoons)  to  a  g.allon  of  water, 

C.  Washing.   Glasses  should  he  washed  first,  then  silverware. 
Speciol  attention  should  he  -given  to  the  times  of  forks,  llext 
the  tahle  dishes  should  he  washed,  the  cleanest  ones  first. 
Mixing  howls  and  other  food  pre-paration  utensils  are  next  in 
order.   Cooking  utensils  should  be  washed  last. 

The  eyes  -s  v,rell  as  the  hands  should  he  used  in  dish  washing, 
inepoc-bing  each  dish  as  it  is  washed  to  see  that  it  is  clean. 
Dish  water  should  he  changed  frequently  to  koe^  it  clean  a:ad 
hot. 
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D.   ^insin,^  pvd.   Si-.erilizljg.   After  the  dishes  are  washed 
t]ie3/  should  he  rinsed  in  clear  hoi;  vat  or  to  remove  soap, 
then  placed  in  the  chlorine  solution  and  allowed  to  sto.nd 
for  not  less  than  3  r/.inutes.   The  dishes  should  he  com- 
pletely covered  "by  the  solution. 

An  alternative  treatment  consists  of  Imiersin^;  the  dishes, 
after  vrashing  and  rinsing,  in  water  at  a  temperature  not 
lov/er  than  170°  I.    for  3  to  5  minutes.   However,  it  is 
less  safe  than  the  chlorine  method  unless  a  hot  plate  or 
other  means  of  maintaining  the  required  temperature  is 
provided.   A  thermometer  must  be  used  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  water  does  not  fall  helow  170°  F. 

Boiling  dishes  for  1  to  2  minutes  after  washing  and  rinsing 
is  another  acceptahle  method  of  sterilization,  h\it  it  is 
less  practical  for  the  average  school  lunch  unit.   It  is  a 
longer  process  hecause  of  the  tLae  required  to  bring  the 
water  to  the  boiling  point.   It  also  involves  carr-ing 
dishes  back  and  forth  between  the  sink  and  stove.   If  dishes 
are  to  be  boiled,  large  covered  containers,  fitted  with  racks 
to  hold  the  dishes,  should  be  added  to  the  dishwashing 
equipment. 

^-   Draining  and  Drying.   After  sterilizing  the  dishes  shou.ld 
bo  placed  in  draining  rackc .   If  chlorine  solution  has  been 
used  it  is  desirable  to  pour  hot  water  over  the  dishes  but 
this  is  net  absolui^cly  necessary.   Dishes  sterilized  by  im- 
mersing in  hot  water  or  by  boiling  require  no  further  rinsing. 
If  space  and  time  permit,  the  dishes  should  be  allowed  to 
drain  until  dry,  otherwise  they  should  be  wiped  with  clean 
towels  and  put  away  immediately.   Dish  towels  shoiild  not  be 
dried  and  used  a  second  time  without  laundering. 

F.  Clean-Up.   To  finish  tip  the  dish  washing  job  dish  pans 
and  drainers  should  be  washed,  dried,  rnd  put  a^iray;  drain 
boards  and  tables  washed  and  dried.   Dish  to-'els  and  dish 
cloths  should  be  washed  in  hot  soap  suds,  rinsed,  and  hung 
to  dry.   They  should  be  boiled  once  or  tv;ice  a  week.   The 
sih.c  should  be  cleaned  and  faucets  wiped  v.ath  a  dry  cloth. 

G.  C-cncral  Suggestions.   So-Jc  in  cold  water  dishes  used  for 
milk,  egg,  cheese,  meat  fish,  and  flour  mixtures.   Sork  in 
hot  water  dishes  which  have  contained  sugar  or  syrup  mixtures. 

Wipe  out  greasy  dishes  with  soft  paper  and  soak  in  hot  soapy 
water  or  water  to  vriiich  a  small  amount  of  sal  soda  has  been 
added. 

Clean  aluminum  with  steel  wool  or  scouring  pov/der.   Sal  aoda 
and  other  strong  alkali  should  not  be  used  on  aluminum  as  they 
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ac  they  darken  it.   Al-:uiiinu;':i  rna"  bo.  bright cr^ed  by  boiling 
in  it  an  acid  such  as  \'incga.r,  rhubarb,  or  tomato. 

Clo?,n  onarnol,  iron,  and  stool  ware  with  a  fine  cleansing 
povrclor;  if  this  is  not  sufficient  boil  in  water  to  which 
sal  soda  has  been  added  until  food  which  has  stuck  en  is 
loosened.  Snnrael  ware  should  never  bo  scraped  with  a  sharp 
implernent.  Iron  utensils  should  be  wiped  dry  to  prevent 
rusting. 

'■(hen  wr.shing  rotary  egg  beo.tors  take  care  to  keep  the  cogs 
out  of  the  water. 

Crive  silverware  a  special  woekly  cleaning  in  addition  to  the 
daily  washing  in  soap  suds.   -^^^  co:n;ncrcial  polish  or  the  fol- 
lowing method  maj^  be  used:   Place  enr.ugh  v/iitcr  in  an  aluminum 
pan  to  cover  silvci  coraplotoly.  Add  1  teaspoon  of  salt  and  1 
teaspoon  cf  soda  to  each  ojiart  '■■f  water.  Bring  to  bailing 
point.   Allov;  silver  t"  stsjid  in  the  solution  until  bright. 

'To  brighten  :-:teci  knives,  scour  with  a  fine  cleansing 
powder.  ^0  n^'t  ?.o?l\.   v.-ocdcn  handles  as  they  will  loosen 
and  discolor. 
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Part  X Traininp-  Project  Persorp.el 

Section  38,   FlpxininiS:  tli-^  Trairxin-^.      lTrtinin£:  for  persorxnel  on  the 
school  i-::nch  pro.iect  should  he  a  part  of  the  ptateyids  trai'iing  proerain 
for  the  Ll-'-ision  of  rroies^ionrl  end  Servics  ProJGCtF.   The  ovorall  planning 
of  tliO  trainiu.f  for  the  school  l^mch  projoct  should  he   done  froLi  tho  stato 
office hy  the  Supervisor  of  Welfare  proj'^cbs  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Training  and  the  State  Suporviscr  cf  tho  school  lunch  project. 

Thi.;  plan  should  iiicrade  training  for  all  lovelfj  of  project  pGrsoirnel 
since  there  is  great  need  for  training'  of  hoih  ;3UT)crvisorp  and  wcrk:.rs  in 
relation  to  tiieir  joOs  and  the  Wi'A.   program.   Contralic;aticn  of  planning 
should  result  int 

Standardization  of  training  mat.-=rials  and  trrining  methods. 

Unif or-^-itv  of  project  operation. 

High  standards  of  project  operation, 

Cloncr  intcg->:'ation  of  tho  school  lunch  program  vrith  other 
ectivi^ier,  of  the  school  a.nd  community. 

Centralization  of  hasic  planning  for  the  training  should  not  relieve 
the  district,  coiinty  and  unit  supervisors  of  definite  responrioility  regarding 
s-pccif ic  planning.   Details  for  training  cannot  "bo  v;prk:ed  out  in  the  state 
office,  yet  if  details  are  excluded  from  a  T)lan,  the  plan  will  he  ineffective. 
Adjustments  and  adL^-ption  of  a  "broad  plan  made  hy  the  sctatc  office  to  fit 
local  situf.ticns  will  he  necessary  in  ;^11  inst'incer,. 

This  statewide  plan  for  training  on  the  school  lunch  project  sh  nild 

specifically  fit  the  VjPA  sch-^ol  limch  progr.am.   The  following  factors  make 

such  a  plan  necessary: 

Federal  regulations  governing  the  cperatiOj\  of  WPA  project;?. 

Type  of  workers  employed. 

Type  of  responsihility  of  workers. 
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Limited  space  and  fa.cilities  for  operation. 
Sponsor  rel-^-tionships. 

For  the  ahovp'  rf^asons  the  training  program  cannot  be  successfully 
planned  around  existing  high  school  s,nd  college  courses  of  study  in  home 
economics. 

Plans  should  "be  made  for  pro-service  training  of  project  workers  as 
well  aa  for  in-service  training.   The  uethod  of  assignment  of  workers 
necessitates  that  the  pre-service  training  period  he  a  sh:,rt  one.  Th^.   time 
allowed  for  this  is  us'aally  from  two  t'^  five  days.   In-service  training 
should  be  a  continuous  process  and  in  ordur  to  attain  high  standards  of 
project  o-peration  it  v^ill  he  necessary  to  plan  f-:,r  in-service  training  f'r 
all  project  personnel 
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Section  39.   Training'  Sr.-oervisorB.   Workers  cannot  ta  Euccessfiilly 
trrined  imlsss  the  state  has  a  v;s].l  -Dlanned  in-service  training  progran  for 
supervisory  pcrf^onncl.   Trtiring  for  school  limch  supervisors  should  "be 
included  in  the  statewide  plan  of  training  for  supervisors  on  all  Pro- 
fessional and  ServicG  projects  and  may  he  combined  with  training  meetings 
for  superA'iscrs  of  other  wcl:f,?re  projects. 

'I'his  training  !iin,y  ho  given  on  a  state,  district,  county  or  city  v;idG 
hasis  depending  upon  the  size  and  organization  of  the  program.  Many  states 
have  found  the  following  plan  to  he  c-ucccsoful. 

District  or  arc-",  supervisors  of  the  project  are  asscmhlod  v/ith  District 
Direr.  ;;orG  of  Prof  essicnal  and  Sorvioi"  Pro  jocts  on  a  statewide  "basis  for  a 
training  institvvte  of  frora  three  to  five  days  vrith  the  State  Supo.rvisor  of 
Welfare  projocts,  the  St;..te  Trri-iing  SujKrvisor  ard  tio  State  Teclmical 
Supervisor  of  the  proiect. 

Each  District  Director  of  Prcf essicnal  and  Service  Projects,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  district  or  ,area  Project  Supervisors,  follov;s  this  institute 
with  a  districtwide  training  meeting  of  approxiinately  the  sane  length  of  time 
for  county  project  supervisors.   Those  ir.ight  tc  sectional  meetings  of  district- 
wide  conferences  in  foroinanship  troining.   The  Technical  State  Project 
Supervisor  and  the  State  Sup^^rvisor  of  '','olfaro  projects  should  participate 
in  some  of  those  mejtings  in  each  district  in  order  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  training  n.nd  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  m.cetings, 

Co\Uity  Supervisors  in  turn  follow  up  with  group  training  of  Tnit  Sujpcr- 
visors  ard  workers  as  o\itlined  in  section  40  -  A-2. 

District  Project  Supervisors  should  prrticipate  in  these  couiity  meetings 
as  often  as  possihlo,  -and  the  State  Supervisor  of  the  project  should  attend 
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such  raeetings  occasionally  in  order  that  si;:pervision  from  ths  state  office 
may  rsrch  Unit  Supervisors. 

The  fr>-^quGncy  with  v;hich  th3  trnining  meotinjiS  are  held  will  vary  with 
differenb  states,  depending  upon  local  limitations.   It  is  reconimcnded  that 
the  meetin;;;s  of  statewide  scope  be  hold  2-4  times  a  year,  that  the  Ditrict 
meetings  he  hold  4-8  times  a  ycrr,  and  the  county  or  city,  meetings  he  hold 
8  -  12  times  a  year. 

The  si-r-c  method?^  employed  in  training  project  workers  may  also  he  used 

for  supervisory  training,  i.e.,  demonstration,  g^o'a-p   discussions,  and 

individual  conferences  (see  section  40,  A).   la  addition  to  hut  not  substituting 

for  these  mntnods,  effective  teaching  cf  su-^Dorvisors  may  be  done  through: 

Panel  discussicns,  sym-oosii:ms  rnd  lectures.   The  follovjinf;  list  is  suggestive 

of  the  subjects  to  bo  covered  in  training  supcrvis^^rj^  persons: 

Kcthods  of  torching. 

Technical  subject  matter  with  specirl  emphasis  on  its 
adaption  to  the  V/PA  school  li;nch  pircjcct. 

Organization,  purpose,  micchanics,  and  activities  of 

the  IvipA  program. 

Im.provod  project  operation. 

Personnel  maixagemcnt,  or  la,bor  rcl'^ti'"ns. 

Sponsorship  relations. 

Public  relations. 
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Section  40,  .5?a4ning,J[orkers.  In  order  that  project  eirrployees  on  the 
school  lunch  project  nay  te  prepared  to  meet  aors  successfully  the  specific 
problems  enco-antercd  on  their  projects,  they  should  receive  additional  training 
for  the  particular  job  of  preparing  and  serving  lunches  for  school  children. 
This  training  should  be  related  to  the  abilities  of  the  employees  and  to  the 
requirements  of  their  duties.  ■  It  should  be  based  upon  the  siirplificd  applica- 
tion of  tcciinical  ra?.tcrial,  v/ith  the  objective  of  instructing  the  employees 
primarily  in  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition,  food  preparation,  hou.sckeeping, 
l-onch  room  raanagcnent,  etc.  ?or  cxr.mplo,  nc  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach 
nutrition  in  terms  of  proteins,  crrbohydratos,  frts,  minerals  and  vitamins, 
but  instead,  employees  sho^ild  bo  taught  what  constitutes  a  well  balanced 
merl  by  teaching  then  grc-ipini,-s  of  food,  i.e.,  Group  I  -  Proteins;  Group  II  - 
Fats,  etc.  If  the  training  is  .•:;':;r.rad  to  a  level  beyond  the  Vv-orkers'  grasp, 
it  v/ill  not  be  applicable  to  thoir  particular  jobs.   This  fact  is  some- 
times given  second  consideration  rnd  the  goal  of  the  Gaipcryisoris  to  train 
the  workers  for  bettor  homomakors.   Thic  is  an  incidental  objective  and 
will  come  about  as  a  result  of  successful  training  for  the  job, 

A.  Methods  of  Training.   The  most  effective  learning  of  unskilled 
workers  occurs  thro-ugh  a  combination  of  watching,  listening,  and 
doing,  v.'ith  emphasis  on  the  doing.   Tlic  most  effective  methods  of 
teaching  those  workers  a.re  in  order  of  their  importance: 

Demonstration  of  work  shop  method. 

Group  discussions. 

Individual  confcronccs. 

Pollowing  arc  STiggcstions  for  using  the  three  above  mentioned  methods: 

1,  Demonstrations.   The  major  portion  of  the  training  should  be 
presented  on  a  demonstration  basis  since  thro'agh  this  method 
tho  workers  practice  doing  srm.othing  they  hrve  v;atch'od  the 
supervisor  do.   In  other  v/ords  they  arc  actively  engaged  in 
a  v;ork  shop  procedure.   Tho  dcmcnstrati-^n  method  of  teaching 
should  not  bo  interpreted  to  mean  that  ;\orkors  only  watch  a 
supervisor  give  a  demonstration.   In  this  majiua.1  "Demonstrrticn 
Method"  is  used  to  imply  that  after  a  r.-pcrvisor  gives  a 
demonstration,  workers  must  repeat  tho  dcm.onstraticn  on  .?.n 
individual  basis.   This  is  noccssririr   in  order  that  they  cpjrry 
the  demonstration  over  successfully  in  their  own  lunch  rcojas. 
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For  example:   If  a  supervisor  gives  a  demonstration  on  preparing 
soft  custard  from  dry  milk  each  v/orker  must  actu.ally  prepare  the 
custard  if  she  is  to  acquire  the  necsssary  skill  to  duplicate 
this  dessert  on  her  project.  Because  of  the  time  required  for  a 
demonstration  it  may  not  always  be  possible  for  a  supervisor  to 
complete  all  processes  pertaining  to  the  subject  being  presented. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  confine  the  demonstration  only  to  essent- 
ial steps  needed  by  the  worker  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
successfully.  For  example:   in  a  demonstration  of  making  soft 
custard  from  dry  milk,  the  supervisor  may  demonstrate  to  the. 
'  group  the  following  steps: 

How  to  read  the  recipe. 

How  to  U3e  a  double  boiler,  with  suggestions  for  improv- 
ising one. 

Hov;  to  mix  dry  milk  \\rith  ws.ter. 

How  to  maintain  correct  cooking  temperatures. 

After  wox'kers  have  observed  the  supervisor' s  denonstra* 
tion  of  these  stepr.  they  should  each  be  scheduled  to  maice  the 
custard,  carrying  out  the  dsDionstration  and  cora-pleting  all  proc- 
esses to  the  finished  product.  Workers  should  never  only  partial- 
ly complete  a  demonstration.   The  activity  of  all  workers  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor. 

In  planning  the  aemonstration  training  the  following 
points  should  be  taken  into  consideration: 

Demonstration  should  be  planned  to  fit  specifically  the 
school  lunch  project. 

This  training  shoula  alvrays  be  presented  en  a  project 
location. 

Commercial  food  demonstrations  should  not  usually  be 
included. 

In  preparing  food  it  is  important  that  workers  use 
recipes  of  at  least  family  size. 

This  method  of  teaching  should  be  employed  in  all  phases 
of  training  reouiring  activity,  i.  e.,  cooking,  serving, 
cleaning,  washing  dishes,  etc. 

Certain  training  activities  will  permit  the  groupings  of 
v;orkers  so  that  two  to  four  women  may  be  engaged  in  one 
activity  -  such  as  the  organization  of  a  store  room. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  demonstration  a  careful 
evaluation  should  be  mad6".   The  entire  group  should 
participate  in  this  evaluation. 
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2.   G-i'Oup  Discussions.   In  order  that  this  method  of 
training  be  effective  and  interesting  the  following  points  shoiad 
he  taVen  into  consideration; 

A  careful  pl&n  for  the  discussion  n:u.--t  be  made  by  the 
supervisor  or  the  leader  of  the  discussion.   This  plan 
should  be  detailed  to  the  extent  of  listing  all  leading 
questions  and  must  include  possible  solutions  to  prob- 
leiRB  which  I'ill  grov/  out, of  the  discussion. 

The  group  should  number  betvre'-m  8  and  15.   A  large 
group  prevents  individual  pprticipation. 

The  subject  under  discussion  must  be  one  which  is 
•oertinent  to  the  work  of  the  entire  group. 

Every  meuber  of  the  group  should  contribute  to  the  dis- 
cussion -  unless  this  is  done  there  is  danger  of  the 
discussion  becoining  a.  "lecture. " 

An  hour  is  the  m&xiwm  length  of  tJme  to  expect  a  group 
of  workers  on  the  school  lunch  project  to  be  interested 
or  participate  in  a  group  discussion. 

The  discussion  D^ust  be  sumniirised  by  the  leader.   If  the 
discussion  is  worthwhile  definite  conclusions  can  be 
■  drawn. 

Interest  is  added  to  discussions  through  v;isely  chosen 
illustrative  material  such  as  pictures,  charts, 
Testers,  and  specific  articles  to  demonstrate  points 
in  the  discussion. 

The  discussion  vdll  be  .nore  successful  if  the  group  is 
sitting  around  a  table  rather  than  in  chairs  arranged 
in  rows. 

V.'orkers  should  not  be  expected  to  take  notes  on  the 
discussions  or  to  co,y  material  from  a  black  board. 
Material  to  be  used  by  workers  should  be  typed  or 
mineographed  and  dis\;ributed  to  tJiem. 

The  discussion  should  be  kept  on  an  objective  basis 
and  workers  should  nt  discuss  personal  problems. 

Suggested  topics  for  group  discussions: 

Work  schedules         Use  of  left  overs 

Storage  of  food        Responsibility  of  workers  to 

Making  the  lunch       children 

room  attractive         Personal  grooming 

Safety  in  the  limch  room 
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3.   Individual  Conferences.   This  method  of  training  can 
be  very  constructive  in  braining  workers  on  the  school  lunch 
project.   It  vill  ordinarily  "be  used  for  workers  on  small 
isolated  projects  where  there  is  no  unit  supervisor.   Since  this 
method  of  training  is  exx.ensive  and  tine  consuming  it  should 
seldom  he  used  on  projects  which  employ  a  group  of  workers.  The 
folloving  suggestions  may  prove  helpful  J 

Individual  conferences  must  "be  a  planned  part  of  the 
training  program. 

They  shoxild  he  schediiled  ahead  so  that  preparations  can 
he  made  hy  hoth  supervisors  and  vrorkers. 

The  supervisor  should  determine  the  spec^'fic  purpose  of 
the  conference  and  notify  the  worker  of  the  purpose  so 
that  the  time  will  he  spent  to  the  hest  advantage. 

A  hurried  improinptu  visit  with  a  project  worker  should 
not  he  considered  by  the  s\ipervisor  as  a  substitute  for 
the  well  planned  individual  conference. 

Pecords  of  conferences  should  be  maintained  so  that 
follow-up  conferences  may  br  planned. 

Results  of  conferences  sho-old  be  evaluated  by 
administrative  and  technical  supervisors  so  that 
techniCLUes  i.iay  be  improved. 

Suggested  topics  for  individual  conferences: 

Management  of  time 

Organisation  of  reports,  records,  etc., 

Relationship  of  v;oi'ker  to  school  officials 

B.   Pre-&ervice  Training.   The  assignment  of  workers 
to  the  school  lunch  project  should  be  made  from  2  to  5  days 
before  they  are  assigned  to  duties  in  the  lunch  room.   Tnis  time 
should  be  devoted  to  intensive  pre-service  or  "threshold"  train- 
ing.  This  training  is  particularly  important  where  cooks  and 
foremen  are  concerned  since  they  have  little  conception  of  the 
responsibility  involved  in  the  job  to  be  done.   The  importance 
of  the  resr.onsibility  of  these  \'orkers  cannot  be  over  emphasized 
and  the  pre-ser7ice  training  period  is  considered  essential  in 
order  to  help  them  meet  this  responsibility.   It  may  be  necessary 
forego  pre-service  training  of  helpers. 

The  pre-service  training  will  ordinarily  be  a  regular^, 
part  of  project  operation  since  new  workers  are  continually  being 
assigned.  Where  ever  possible  workers  should  receive  this 
training  at  the  project  locations  where  they  are  to  work.  Other- 
wise, it  should  be  given  at  the  iiiost  convenient  location  of  a 
school  lunch  project. 
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C,   In  -serYJce  Training.  V/orkers  on  the  school  lunch 
project  mqj-  receive  in-service  training  on  the  pot   at  their 
particular  project  location  or  the.v  may  be  "brour^it  together  in 
f;roi.xpg  OB  a  citv,  county  or  district  vrido  taeis  to  a  centrally 
located  project  for  a  training  period  of  frou  4  to  8  hcurp. 

In  planning  for  the  latter  it  is  important  to  limit 
the  si'!;e  of  the  group.   It  is  suf^'i,ested  that  15  v/orkers  te 
the  maxim^om  numher  assem'bled  for  group  tT'aining.   In  some 
localities  this  will  mean  that  vithin  the  city,  county,  or 
district,  several  group  m^^etings  will  te  needei  in  order  to 
reach  all  vorkers.   Since  the  training  cf  vforkers  sh^rdd  he  done 
on  project  time  it  will  he  necessary  to  schedule  workers  so 
that  ti-iey  r.iay  a-^cumul^-'.te  the  hours  needed  for  the  group  train- 
ing.  Thi^'  tive   of  in-cervice  training  should  be  given  once  a 
month  v.'herever  it  is  possible  to  ac^enble  vrorkers. 

1.   Tra.inins:  on  the  Job.   Wlien  the  training  of  school 
lunch  workers  is  done  on  tne  job  it  is  done  under  natural  and 
informol  contritions  and  therefore,  can  be  very  effective.   In 
some  localities  thd  mejor  portion  of  training  on  the  school 
lunch  project  must  necessarily  be  done  in  this  manner  through 
field  visits  made  by  the  district,  area  or  county  'i'echnical  Sup- 
ervisors.  These  visits  must  be  well  planned  by  the  Supervisor 
and  be  of  s-officient  length  to  insure  giving  the  workers  defin- 
ite training  in  the  jobs  to  be  done.   It  is  iiurjortsnt  that 
Supervisors  be  appropriately  dressed  to  give  this  trf)in:ng. 
If  it  is  not  practical  to  wear  oniferms  on  field  visits, 
supervisors  should  carry  a  vjiifcrm  with  them  to  put  on  after 
arriving  at  a  unit,   unless  a  supervisor  is  properly  dressed 
for  the  Job,  workers  may  leccme  carjlesR.  in  their  manner  of 
dress . 

rollowing  are  Quggestions  for  the  type  of  training 
v;hich  should  be  given  on  the  job: 

Orfffnization  and  Management  of  V'Ork.   It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  cupervisor  to  sit  down  with  a 
worker  and  make  out  a  plan  of  work  either  for  the 
entire  day  or  for  one  specific 

job.   If  it  is  a  specific  job  the  Supervisor  shoiUd 
remain  at  tne  unit  until  the  job  is  completed  in  order 
that  she  may  asrist  the  worker  in  ev^^-oating  the  work 
.  ■  .    plc.n. 

Food  Preparation.   All  "'or'-ers  need  traiy.ing  in  food 
preprratirn.   --^  Supervisor  can  teach  improved  methods 
of  cooking  or  new  principles  by  using  for  demonstra- 
tion the  preparation  of  some  of  the  food  to  be  served 
in  the  school  lunch. 
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Housekeeping.   V/orkers  need  training  in  organizing  and 
cleaning  store  rooms,  cupboards,  refrigerators,  etc., 
Supervisors  should  demonstrate  to  vrorkers  hov/  improve- 
ments can  Tje  made  through  better  housekeeping. 

2,      Grou-Q  Training.   V.T:ien  v/orkers  are  assembled  for 
a  day  of  group  training  it  is  important  that  the  day  be  carefully 
planned.   Ihe  following  suggestions  are  given  for  malcing  the 
plan  J 

The  day  should  include  both  group  discussions  and  s 
activity  training,  and  all  workers  should  be  scheduled 
to  participate  in  both. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  divide  the  group  after  a  general 
presentation  so  that  a  portion  of  them  are  engaged 
in  a  group  dipcussion,  wnile  others  are  engaged  in  a 
demonstration,   '^he  groups  should  exchange  at  a 
specified  time  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  each 
v'orrer  will  he.ve  participated  in  the  various  training 
groups. 

Vhere  a  district  and  county  Supervisor  are  giving  the 
training,  one  should  lead  the  discussions  while  the 
other  supervises  the  demonstration  of  the  workers.   If 
only  one  Supervisor  is  conducting  the  training  it  will 
be  necessary  that  she  supervise  the  several  groups. 
If  a  careful  plan  has  been  made  and  pre<-anted  to  the 
group  a  Supervisor  can  successfully  direct  several 
training  groups.   Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over 
supervise  since  this  tends  to  prevent  workers  from 
developing  self  confidence. 

This  training  should  be  given  by  Technical  Supervisors 
of  tho  school  lunch  project.  Dependent  upon  organiz- 
ation this  may  be  the  city,  county,  area  or  district 
Supervisor.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  available 
technical  persons  in  the  cor.nunity  to  assist  with  the 
training.   If  such  persons  are  used  they  sho'old  have 
an  interpretation  of  the  project  and  an  understanding 
of  the  problems. 

D.   Content  of  Training  Program.  Follo\,'ing  are  mini*- 
mum  essentials  for  training  project  workers: 

Fre-service  Training 

Interpretation  of  the  project. 

Personal  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

f reparation  of  sample  school  lunch  menus. 

In  the  short  period  allowed  for  this  introductory 
training  it  will  be  impossible  to  cover  the  above  topics  except 
in  their  most  elementary  asr^ects. 
(October  9,  1940) 
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Howovsr,    the   time   sl-iould   Do   i3chodi.aod  so   that  workers   roccivc 
some   training   in  e-.ch  ffjixicct.      The   san-o   topics   should   De  de- 
veloped  in  niuch  ir.orc   detail  in   the   continuous   or   ir-servicc 
training. 

Iri-sorvico  Training; 

Organization,   puroose,    mechanic  raid  activities   cf   the 
project. 

Personal  hygiene   and  sr>nitation. 

Safety  odi'l.ct'-tion. 

Housckcc-'^ins  on   school   lunch  projects. 

Mnriagcn-cnt   of   tir.e  and  energy. 

Care   pjid  uso   of   oqydpir.ent. 

ProTjcr  storage  of  foods  en  school  lunch  projects. 

Rec-aireir,cnts  for  v.'oll  talanccd,   palataolc   school   1-jiichc 

Simple  "basic   feed  preparation  for   children. 

Methods   of   tr.Dlc   ser"ico   s-iital)le  for   school  lunch  . 
projects. 

Organisation  of   the    scr\'-ing  period. 

Rolationphi-p   of  v/crkcr  v.'ith  children,    teachers  raid  all 
omolovcos  cf   the   school. 
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P_ar_^  XI.   I'echnice.l  Inspection 

Section  41.   Purpose  cf  Inspection.   The  purpose  of  teclmical  in- 
spection of  units  of  the  school  lunch  project  should  De  to  evaluate  the 
following: 

i'acilities  for  preparing  and  serving  lunches. 

Methods  employed  in  maintaining  sanitation  standards. 

Organization  a.nd  management  of  vork. 

Work  standards  of  all  persons  employed  on  the  unit. 

Type  of  menus  served  and  the  methods  of  iGod  preparation  used. 

Methods  of  serving  lunches. 

Conduct  in  thi  lunch  room. 

HelationEhiD  of  v;orkers  v/ith  children  and  school  officials. 
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Section  43.   Methods  of  Ins-Qoction.    If  worthwhile  inspections  are 
to  "bo  mr.-le  sufficient  time  nust  he  spent  on  a  unit  hy  the  technical  super- 
visor to  oht.'^in  accurate  information  nccessaTy  for  making  the  ahove 
evaluations.   One  v.'oll  planned  visit  which  is  properly-  timed  is  worth 
many  short,  inp r onp tu  visits. 

Technical  inspections  nay  he  made  hy  the  state,  district,  area, 

coixntj/-  or  city  Technical  Supervisors  depending;  u' on  the  local  organisation. 

They  may  he  cither  scheduled  or  unannounced.  Both  tj^pes  of  visits  are 

valuo.hle. 

■A-   Scheduled  Visits.   Project  ini-.pcctions  which  arc  scheduled,  give 
the  unit  supervisor,  foreiL^n  cr  cook  an  opportunity  to  make  preparations 
for  a  working  conx'et-erce .   These  rersons  should  IctlOv;  that  within  a  designated 
period  of  tiire  they  will  have  an  oxiportanity  to  discuss  with  the  Technical 
Supervisor  current  prohle'-aK  of  otieration  such  as:   records  and  reports; 
work  schedules,  and  menu  plans  cr  adjustments. 

The  Technical  S\u?ervisor  making  the  insrecticns  shcald  refer  to  re- 
cords of  previous  inspections  so  that  she  will  be  reaiy   to  give  needed  help  on 
s^oecific  problems.   She  should  direct  and  Toarticipate  in  the  ins^iection  con- 
ference hut  it  should  not  he  a  "one  sided"  conference. 

Im-nrovements  made  since  the  last  inspection  visit  should  he  noted  hy 
the  visiting  supervisor  and  an  eva-luation  of   them  made.   Critici?m  should 
not  he  given  imless  definite  suggestions  for  improvements  are  offered. 

B.   Unannouriced,  Vi sits.   It  is  necessary  and  valuable  to  make  un- 
announced technical  inspections  on  all  school  lunch  units.   In  this  case  the 
unit  personnel  mil   not  he  able  to  make  advance  urep'  "ations.   Hov;ever,  the 
supervisor  making  the  ins-oection  should  -orepare  the  .  ,i.me  careful  plan  as  for 
a  scheduled  visit.   These  visits  should  not  always  take  place  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  day.   All  phases  of  \:ork  of  the  unit  should  be  inspected  through  un- 
announced visits.   The  Technical  Supervisor  should,  as  in  scheduled  inspections, 
evaluate  im-orovements  noted  since  her  last  visit. 
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Section  43.   Beccrds  of  Iris-oections.   Written  records  of  ins-section 
visits  to  all  units  shoaMtie  niaintained  in  the  District  Office. 

Every  inspection  visit  siiould  oe   evaluated  v,rith  the  lu.it  supervisor, 
foreman  or  cook  and  specific  recoramendation.s  for  improvements  discussed. 
In  adrition  to  this,  the  visit  siiould  be  followed  by  a  written  report  to 
the  ijnit  incor-oorsi.ting  the  recommendations. 

As  improvements  are  made  they  should  be  recorded  on  inst-ection  reports 
so  that  the  State  Cffice  may  obtain  at  a.ny  time,  accurate  information  on 
all  phases  of  the  technicsl  operation  of  units  of  the  school  lunch  nroject. 
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SCHOOL  UJl^CE  UI'TIFOx^uM 
Construction  Specifications 

I  -  Seams 

(a)  3/8  inch  plain 

-2  -  Back  _ 

(a)   J-'ay  in  Z   inch  inverted  pleat   and  elfe    stitch  l-?/3   inch  from 
hottom  of  waist   on  each  side   of   pleat.      (ace  not'^he",  for  ^lent) 
(h)     Join  7ok3  to  v;aist  vith  plain  seam.      Udge   stitch, 
(c)      Stitch  4   inch  dai fcs 

3  -  Tront 

(a)      Stitch  dai'ts  5   irches   at    shoulders   and    i   inches  at   v/aist   line 
(h)     Ap-oly  facing  with  plain   scam 
(c)     Join  shoilcar  seems 

4  -  Collar 

(a)   I'ake  collar  and  attach  \,o   blouse  (see  notches) 

5  -  Sleeves 

(a)   Set  in  sleeves.   Join  noccher.  on  front  of  sleeves.   Back  notch  to 

match  edge  of  under  sleave 
(h)  Edt;e  stibch  yctce  and  top  of  sleeves 

(c)  lap  st''. tch  under-arm  sea.n 

(d)  Attach  cuff  vitl;  t)lain  S3a.m 

(e)  Ton   stitch  l/4  incli  fioai  edge  of  crff 

6  -  Front  and  Collar 

(a)   Stitch  1/4    inch  from  edge  of  front  and  aioiixd  collar 

7  -  Pack  Skirt 

(a)   Stitch  5  inch  darts  in  back  of  skirt 

(h)   Set  in  back  panel  for  inverted  plerts 

(c)  Ed^e  stitch  nleat  on  "both  sides  dovn  12  inches  from  -v/aistline 

8  -  Front  Skirt 

(a)  Make  placket  and  stitch  front  .)]  eat  finishing  1-1/4  inch  v/ide 

(b)  Set  on  double  pockets  vith  stitching  l/4  inch  from  edge  (See  sample) 

(c)  Make  keepers  and  attach  to  side  front 

9  -  Side  Seams 

(a)   Stitch  sides 

10  -  Hem  —  2   inches  finished 

II  -  Waist 

(a)  Attach  skirt  to  waist  with  plain  seam 

(b)  Edge  stitch  skiit  over  blouse 

12  -  Belt 

(a)  Make  belt,   ^urn  and  stitch  l/4  inch  from  edge  on  both  sides 

13  -  Findings 

(a)   5  Buttons,  ligne  24 
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UNIFOBM 

Group  Faliri cation 

Operator  I 

A  -  Stitch  invnrted  pleat  in  center  back  of  'blouse  1  ?/8  inch  from  top. 
2  3/8  inches  froa  botton 

B  -  Join  to  baxk  yoke 

C  — -Stitch  darts  in  "blouse  fronts  and  hack 

D  -  Sew  facings  on  fronts  and  join  shoulders 

E  -  '^^ake  double  pockets  and  belts 

Operator  II 
A  -  Make  collar-attach  to  blouse 
B  -  Set  in  sleeves 

C  -  Edge  stitch  around  yoke  and  top  sleeves 
D  -  Sew  up  sleeves  and  under-arm  seams 
E  -  Attach  cuffs;  stitch  to  sleeves  l/4  inch  from  top  edge  of  cuff 

Operator  III 
A  -  Stitch  darts  in  back  of  skirt;  set  in  back  panel  for  inverted  pleat 
B  -  Stitch  pleat  12  inches  from  waistline 
C  -  Join  front  of  skirt  and  set  on  pockets 

Operator  IV 
A  -  Make  keepers  and  attach 
B  -  Join  side  seams  nf  skirt 
C  -  Put  in  hem 

D  -  Attach  skirt  to  blouse  and  top  stitch 

E-  Stitch  aroo.nd  front  edge  of  bloune  and  edge  of  collar  ]/4  inch. 
E  -  Sew  on  tag. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  UNIFORM 

Size  36 

3/^  yards  of  material 

35  inch  material 


Bias  for  belt  keepers 

Point  goes  to  sleeve  notch  in  bock  of  waist 


Sleeve  notcti 
Side  seam  notch 


WPA  3595 
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Tested  Recipes 

Minnesota  V/ork  Projects  Administration  School  Lunch 
Testing  Kitchen. 

¥el!i -nourished  Children 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  La'bor,  Childrezi's  Bureau  Folder  14. 

1939. 

(In  cooperation  v/ith  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics) 

Menus  and  Recipes  for  Lanches  at  School 
U.  S.  Dent.  Agr. ,  Misc.  Pub.  ?A6. 
1936. 

Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income 

U.  S.  EePt.  Agr.,  Farmer's  Eul.  1757. 

Food  for  Children 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer's  BuJ.  1674. 
1931. 

Good  Food  Kahits  for  Children. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Leaflet  42. 

School  Lunches  Using  Farm  Sur  luses 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Misc.  Pub.  408. 
1940. 

(Surplus  Marketing  Administration  in 
cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Econom.ics) 

Recipes  at  Moderate  Cost 
Constance  Hart 
F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company 
New  York 
1938. 

(Quantity  Food  Service  Recipes 

Administrative  Section  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Company 
Chicago 
1940. 

The  School  Cafeteria 

Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan 

F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company 

Hew  York  City 

1936. 
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Food  Service  in  Institutions 
Bessie  Brooks  West  and 
LeVelle  V/ood 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 
New  York  City 
1938. 

Institutional  Cookery  and  Dietetics 
Helen  B.  Weir 
Longinans  Green  &  Company 
New  York  City 
1935. 

Low  Cost  0;aantity  Recipes 

(Report  of  committee  on  low 
cost  Quantity  recipes  published 
by  the  Airierican  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago. 
1934. 

Nutrition  and  National  Health 
Thomas  Par ran,  Jr. 
The  Technology  Review 
Volume  XL II,  Number  8 
June,  1940 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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